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conformity  of  current  US  Army,  US  Air  Force,  and  proposed  joint 
interdiction  doctrine. 
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interdiction  doctrine  for  the  operational  level  of  warfare. 
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proposed  joint  interdiction  doctrine.  They  range  from  use  of 
non-standard  terminology  to  lack  of  recognition  of  an  operational  level 
of  warfare. 

The  study  recommends  that  a  standard  terminology  be  adopted,  and 
provides  one  that  reflects  the  three  levels  of  warfare. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


General 


The  role  of  interdiction  in  war-fighting  is  changing.  Once 
considered  a  single-Service  mission,  interdiction  was  planned  and 
executed  in  virtual  isolation  from  other  operations.  Today,  all  of  the 
Services  have  interdiction  capabilities  and  senior  commanders  go  to 
great  lengths  to  fully  integrate  interdiction  with  other  operations. 
<See  Appendix  One:  FOFA  Arguments)  The  increased  stature  of 
interdiction  is  primarily  due  to  advances  in  technology,  conditions 
imposed  by  treaty  commitments,  and  the  formal  recognition  by  the  US 
military  establishment  of  an  'operational  level'  of  war. 

Advances  in  intelligence,  targeting,  and  weapon  system 
technologies  dramatically  increase  interdiction  capabilities.  X 
Satellites  can  detect  enemy  movements  both  visually  and  electronically 
and  are  a  vital  part  of  modern  communications  networks.  Manned  and 
unmanned  reconnaissance  aircraft  provide  commanders  with  the  ability  to 
look  at  a  specific  area  at  will.  Standoff  electronic  intelligence 
platforms  gather  additional  intelligence  in  relative  safety  behind  the 
FLOT.  Computers  process  all  of  the  collected  information  and  identify 
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target  opportunities.  Target  data  is  transmitted  via  modern 
communications  systems  in  near  "real  time’  to  combat  -forces  which  can 
then  engage  the  enemy  with  long  range  sur-face  to  sur-face  missiles  or 
rockets,  air  or  sea  launched  cruise  missiles,  and/or  manned  aircra-ft. 
Thus,  enemy  -forces  can  be  detected,  targeted,  and  engaged  long  be-fore 
they  can  in-fluence  the  close  battle. 

Recent  and  -future  US  and  NATO  treaty  commitments  such  as  the 
Intermediate-range  Nuclear  Forces  <INF)  treaty  and  the  Conventional 
Forces  in  Europe  <CFE>  treaty  generate  new  interest  in  interdiction. 

The  INF  treaty  eliminated  major  nuclear  interdiction  weapon  systems  — 
the  Pershing  II  and  ground  launched  cruise  missiles.  The  CFE  treaty 
will  significantly  reduce  the  number  of  conventional  forces  and 
equipment  based  in  central  Europe  by  NATO  and  the  Uarsaw  Treaty 
Organization  <WT0  or  Uarsaw  Pact).  Together,  the  two  treaties 
dramatically  affect  how  interdiction  will  be  performed  in  Europe. 
Moreover,  they  dramatize  the  importance  of  having  a  viable  interdiction 
doctrine  and  capability  when  facing  a  potential  enemy  who  echelons 
forces  in  depth  and  has  large  numbers  of  reinforcements  in  close 
prox imi ty.  £ 

Formal  recognition  of  an  operational  level  of  warfare  affects 
the  role  of  interdiction  even  more  than  treaties  and  technology.  Uhile 
it  is  true  that  advances  in  technology  are  changing  overall  interdiction 
parameters,  the  majority  of  interdiction  operations  still  comprise  Air 
Interdiction  <AI)  missions  flown  by  the  Air  Force.  Because  AI  is 
usually  targeted  deep  in  the  enemy  rear,  it  used  to  be  planned  in 
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virtual  isolation  -from  other  operations.  However,  because  operational 
art  recognizes  that  no  activity  on  the  modern  battle-field  can  be  planned 
or  excuted  in  isolation  without  degrading  the  overall  ef-fort,  AI  is  now 
planned  as  part  of  an  overall  effort.  Operational  art  links  the 
individual  tactical  level  engagements  and  battles  that  comprise  Air 
Interdiction  to  strategic  objectives  by  integrating  them  into 
synchronized  operations  and  campaigns. 

The  new  prominence  of  interdiction  is  evident  in  US  joint 
doctrine.  Since  the  Gol dwater-Ni chol s  Department  of  Defense 
Reorganization  Act  of  1986  made  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
<CJCS)  responsible  for  developing  joint  doctrine  for  the  armed  forces, 
two  publications  —  the  initial  draft  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS) 
Publication  (Pub)  3-03,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Interdiction  Operations,  and 
JCS  Test  Pub  3-03.1,  Joint  Interdiction  of  Follow-on  Forces  [Follow-on 
Forces  Attack.  <F0FA)I  —  have  been  released  as  proposed  joint  doctrine 
for  interdiction.  Uhen  approved,  they  will  establish  interdiction  as  a 
major  joint  warfighting  operation. 

Background 

The  enhanced  role  of  interdiction  began  to  take  shape  in  1979, 
when  the  NATO  military  staff  began  to  develop  an  operational  concept  to 
engage  Warsaw  Pact  follow-on  forces  in  the  event  of  war.  The  objective 
of  this  concept,  called  Follow  On  Forces  Attack  <F0FA),  was  to  delay, 
disrupt,  divert,  and  destroy  uncommitted,  operational  level,  forces 
behind  enemy  lines  before  they  could  affect  the  outcome  of  the  close 
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battle.  These  uncommitted  forces  were  identified  as  a  key  source  of 
strength  or  balance  in  a  Warsaw  Pact  offensive  operation,  and  therefore 
constituted  a  center  of  gravity  to  be  attacked.  The  concept  is  not 
hailed  universally,  and  has  generated  a  lively  debate  over  its  value  to 
NATO  and  the  United  States.  <See  Appendix  One,  FOFA  Arguments) 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  NATO  staff  developed  an 
operational  concept  rather  than  doctrine.  While  the  term  'doctrine*  is 
reasonably  well  understood,  unless  you  have  worked  with  the  Concept 
Based  Requirement  System  (CBRS),  the  phrase  'operational  concept*  may 
not  be  familiar.  General  Donn  A.  Starry,  former  commander  of  the  US 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  <TRAD0C)  defined  an  operational 
concept  as  being  *a  description  of  military  combat,  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  systems,  organizations,  tactical  and  training 
systems  necessary  to  achieve  a  desired  goal.*  2  He  said  that 
operational  concepts  should  be  generated  when  a  problem  was  identified 
or  a  mission  assigned  for  which  no  doctrine  exists,  or  to  exploit  new 
technology.  General  Starry  warned  that  operational  concepts  should  not 
become  doctrine  until  they  are  tested,  approved  and  accepted.  4 

Notwithstanding,  the  US  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  initiated  action 
to  develop  joint  operational  level  doctrine  for  the  interdiction  of 
follow-on  forces.  The  United  States  European  Command  <USEUCQM>  is  the 
lead  agent  for  this  action.  JCS  Test  Pub  3-03.1,  Joint  Interdiction  of 
Follow-on  Forces  (Follow-on  Forces  Attack .  r'OFA) .  is  the  product  of 
their  efforts  to  date. 
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Using  General  Starry's  criteria  for  developing  an  operational 
concept  and  generating  doctrine  from  it,  the  work  on  JCS  Test  Pub  3-03.1 
raises  a  number  of  questions.  Is  this  the  first  time  enemy  foliow-on 
forces  have  been  considered  a  problem?  Is  the  interdiction  of  follow-on 
forces  a  "new"  mission?  Do  the  advances  in  interdiction  related 
technology  constitute  "new*  technology?  Has  the  FOFA  operational 
concept  been  tested,  approved,  and  accepted?  In  order  to  answer  these 
and  related  questions,  US  interdiction  doctrine  must  be  reviewed. 

Research  Question 

Ulhat  is  United  States  doctrine  for  interdiction  operations  at 
the  operational  level  of  war? 

Subordinate  questions  which  must  also  be  addressed  include: 

a.  Did  past  US  doctrine  address  interdiction  operations  at  the 
operational  level  of  war? 

b.  What,  if  any,  is  current  Air  Force  interdiction  doctrine  for 
the  operational  level  of  war? 

c.  What,  if  any,  is  current  Army  interdiction  doctrine  for  the 
operational  level  of  war? 

d.  What  is  the  status  of  interdiction  with  regard  to  other 
joint  or  Service  operations? 

e.  How  consistent  are  joint  and  Service  doctrine  publications 
with  regards  to  interdiction? 

f.  Are  Army  and  Air  Force  interdiction  doctrine  compatible? 
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g.  Do  Army  and  Air  Force  interdiction  doctrine  conform  to  joint 


interdiction  doctrine? 


Methodol o( 


The  thesis  comprises  a  review  and  analysis  of  past  and  present 
doctrine  that  relate  to  interdiction  at  the  operational  level  of  war. 

As  such,  joint  and  Service  doctrinal  material  and  related  articles, 
found  primarily  in  the  Combined  Arms  Research  Library  (CARL),  were  the 
primary  sources  of  information.  Additional  material  was  obtained  from 
the  Air  University  Library,  with  copies  provided  to  CARL. 

Texts  used  by  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and 
other  theses  written  for  the  Master  of  Military  Art  and  Science  program 
were  also  reviewed  for  pertinent  information,  however,  in  most  cases, 
reference  was  made  only  to  the  primary  source  documents  that  were 
referenced  in  the  texts  or  theses. 

Past  joint  and  Service  doctrine  dating  from  1953  to  the  present 
were  examined  to  determine  the  historical  role  of  interdiction. 

Approved  Service  capstone  doctrine  publications  were  the  main  sources 
for  this  review. 

Current  joint  publications  were  reviewed  to  determine  what 
constitutes  joint  doctrine  for  operational  level  interdiction.  Initial 
drafts,  test  publications,  and  JCS  approved  publications  were 
scrutinized,  with  appropriate  consideration  given  to  their  relative 
status. 
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Current  US  Army  and  US  Air  Force  publications  were  also  reviewed 
to  determine  what  constitutes  doctrine  -for  operational  interdiction  -for 
their  respective  Services.  Given  the  large  number  of  Service  doctrinal 
publications,  only  a  representative  sample  from  each  Service  was 
reviewed.  These  samples  included  the  respective  Service  capstone 
doctrine  manuals,  manuals  designed  to  assist  operational  level 
commanders  and  organizations,  and  manuals  that  reflected  Service 
doctrine  for  employment  of  weapon  systems  at  the  operational  level. 

After  all  the  representative  joint  and  Service  doctrinal 
publications  were  reviewed,  they  were  analyzed  in  several  areas.  First, 
the  relative  status  of  operational  interdiction  in  joint  and  Service 
doctrines  was  determined.  Second,  the  consistency  of  the  various  joint 
and  Service  doctrine  publications  was  assessed.  Third,  the 
compatibility  of  Army  and  Air  Force  interdiction  doctrine  was 
established.  Finally,  Service  and  joint  doctrine  conformity  was 
addressed. 

Following  the  analysis,  conclusions  were  presented  along  with 
recommendations  for  improvement.  An  appendix  containing  definitions  of 
the  various  joint  and  Service  terms  and  phrases  used  in  the  thesis  was 
also  provided. 

Even  though  recent  world  events  greatly  reduce  the  threat  of  a 
mid-  to  high-intensity  conflict,  the  United  States  may  have  to  fight 
against  a  nation  or  alliance  that  has  numerically  superior  forces  in  the 
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theater  of  operations  and  employs  them  in  multiple  echelons.  Therefore, 
the  US  military  still  needs  interdiction  doctrine. 

Limitation 


Air  Force  Manual  <AFM)  2-1,  Tactical  Air  Operations  —  Counter 
Air.  Close  Air  Support,  and  Air  Interdiction,  was  not  available.  This 
renders  the  analysis  o-f  current  Air  Force  interdiction  doctrine 
incomplete.  However,  by  reviewing  the  USAF  Tactical  Air  Command  Manual 
2-1,  Tactical  Air  Operations,  which  was  derived  -from  AFM  2-1,  the 
shortfall  in  analysis  should  be  minimal. 

Del imi tat i ons 

Classified  material  was  not  used. 

Only  doctrinal  material  available  in  the  fall  of  1989  was 
reviewed. 


US  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  doctrine  were  not  reviewed. 

Publications  dealing  with  tactics,  techniques,  or  procedures 
were  not  reviewed. 

Current  and  future  technologies  related  to  interdiction 
operations  were  not  addressed.  Therefore  determination  as  to  whether 
they  constitute  "new*  technology  requiring  new  doctrine  could  not  be 
made . 
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Whether  the  NATO  FOFA  concept  was  ever  tested,  what  approval  it 
received,  and  whether  it  was  accepted  as  valid  was  not  researched  for 
this  thesis.  Therefore,  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  FOFA  should  be 
incorporated  into  US  doctrine  based  on  these  criteria  could  not  be  made. 

No  attempt  to  measure  how  appropriate  current  doctrine  is  vis  a 
visa  specific  threat  was  made. 

Effectiveness  of  past  interdiction  doctrine  was  not  evaluated. 

Clausewitz  was  not  referenced! 


in  i  f  i  cance 


the  Study 


Work  on  the  NATO  FOFA  warfighting  concept  and  joint  doctrine  for 
interdiction  is  still  in  progress.  An  appraisal  of  joint  and  Service 
interdiction  doctrine  does  not  exist  in  any  form.  This  thesis  fills  the 
void,  and  will  assist  Joint  Staff,  unified  and  specified  command,  and 
Service  planners. 
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CHAPTER  2 


PAST  INTERDICTION  DOCTRINE 


The  US  military  has  produced  volumes  o-f  doctrinal  literature 
over  the  years.  With  regard  to  interdiction  operations,  US  Army 
doctrine  probably  discussed  interdiction  as  early  as  the  1923  edition  o-f 
FM  100-5.  This  is  because  the  Army's  -first  real  experience  with  "deep 
operations"  was  the  interdiction  campaign  conducted  by  Brigadier  General 
Billy  Mitchell  in  support  o-f  the  St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne  offensives 
of  the  US  First  Army.  X 

However,  since  the  US  gained  additional  experience  with 
interdiction  operations  during  Uorld  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict,  and 
considering  the  almost  revol ut i onary  advances  in  technology  that 
occurred  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  it  is  probably  best  to  begin 
a  review  of  interdiction  doctrine  with  that  produced  in  the  1950s. 
Doctrine  from  this  time  period  is  likely  to  be  more  relevant  to 
conditions  of  today  and  may  in  fact  still  be  viable.  Moreover,  since 
the  US  Air  Force  was  formed  as  a  separate  Service  in  1947,  a  review 
dating  from  the  1950s  should  reflect  any  doctrinal  changes  that  resulted 
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when  the  Array  lost  direct  control  over  its  primary  means  of  conducting 
interdiction  operations. 

Past  Joint  Interdiction  Doctrine 

There  is  no  past  joint  doctrine  that  pertains  to  interdiction 
operations.  This  is  because  the  scope  and  primacy  of  joint  doctrine  is 
a  recent  phenomenon.  Prior  to  passage  o-f  the  DOD  Reorganization  Act  of 
1986,  the  Military  Departments  developed  doctrine  independently,  with 
virtually  no  constraints  and  little  regard  -for  the  doctrine  o-f  the  other 
departments.  When  Services  did  cooperate  on  the  development  o-f  doctrine 
bi-  or  mul ti-lateral ly,  consensus  had  to  be  reached  with  all  the  other 
Services  be-fore  it  could  be  labeled  ‘joint  doctrine.* 

A  good  example  o-f  Army  and  Air  Force  cooperation  which  resulted 
in  multi -Service  doctrine  is  TRADOC  Pam  525-45/TA CP  50-29,  General 
Operating  Procedures  -for  Joint  Attack  o-f  the  Second  Echelon  (J-SAK).  It 
is  a  blend  of  doctrine,  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  for 
interdiction  operations.  Examples  of  doctrine  that  achieved  'joint* 
status  include:  JCS  Pub  1,  The  DOD  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated 
Terms.  JCS  Pub  6,  Joint  Reporting  Structure  General  Intructions.  and  JCS 
Pub  9,  Defense  of  the  United  States  Against  Air  Attack.  2  These  and 
other  joint  publications  provided  valuable  information,  but  because 
there  was  no  demand  for  comprehensive  joint  doctrine  embracing  the 
entire  spectrum  of  military  operations,  none  was  written. 

The  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
of  1986  changed  all  of  that.  Angered  by  the  numerous  problems 
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encountered  during  the  aborted  1979  hostage  rescue  operation  in  Iran  and 
the  1983  invasion  of  Grenada,  the  Congress  legislated  changes  to  the  way 
the  Department  of  Defense  operated.  In  addition  to  strengthening  the 
authority  of  the  commanders  of  the  uni-fied  and  specified  commands,  the 
legislation  made  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  <CJCS)  "singularly 
responsible  for  'developing  doctrine  for  the  joint  employment  of  armed 
forces.'"  3 

This  statutory  responsibility  of  the  CJCS  was  expanded  by  DOD 
Directive  3100.1,  "Functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  its  Major 
Components,"  to  include  "promulgating  JCS  publications  to  provide 
military  guidance  for  joint  activities  of  the  armed  forces."  4 

The  CJCS  complies  with  the  law  by  tasking  various  Services, 
unified  and  specified  commands,  and  Joint  Staff  directorates  to  develop 
specific  joint  doctrine  on  his  behalf.  All  joint  doctrine  is  staffed  to 
these  same  organizations  and  is  ultimately  approved  by  the  corporate 
body  of  the  JCS.  Fortunately,  a  consensus  is  no  longer  required  and  the 
CJCS  may  approve  doctrine  without  unanimous  support  of  the  JCS. 

Past  Army  Interdiction  Doctrine 

US  Army  doctrine  has  been  revised  many  times  over  the  years. 

The  changes  reflect  "lessons  learned”  from  combat,  new  technology,  and 
changes  in  organization.  One  constant  through  all  of  the  years  was  the 
use  of  Field  Manual  100-3,  Operations,  as  the  capstone  publication  for 
Array  doctrine. 
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1954 


The  first  post-Korean  War  FM  100-5  was  published  in  September 
1954.  It  was  organized  into  chapters  which  provided  information  about: 
organizations,  basic  branches,  the  exercise  of  command,  combat 
intelligence,  counter-intell igence,  and  reconnaissance  operations, 
security  operations,  troop-movement,  offensive  operations,  defensive 
operations,  retrograde  movements,  special  operations,  and  division 
operations. 

It  discussed  "supporting  forces"  which  included  air  forces  that 
"...provide  defensive  cover  over  the  combat  zone,  and  serve  as  mid-range 
fire  support  elements  against  hostile  field  units  or  a  very  long-range 
weapons  delivery  system  against  rear  area  installations  supporting 
hostile  field  forces."  5  Field  Artillery  was  said  to  provide  depth  to 
the  battlefield  "by  fire  on  hostile  reserves  and  rear  installations;  it 
assists  in  the  isolation  of  the  battlefield  by  restricting  movement  in 
rear  areas  and  by  disrupting  hostile  command,  control,  and 
transportation  facilities."  6 

Interdiction  operations  were  addressed  in  both  the  offensive  and 
defensive  chapters.  In  the  chapter  on  offensive  operations, 
interdiction  was  referenced  in  the  fire  support  section  which  said  that 

C i Interdiction  operations  are  conducted  to  destroy  or 
neutralize  the  enemy's  mi  1 i tary  potential  before  it  can  be 
brought  to  bear  effectively  against  Army  forces,  and  to 
restrict  the  movement  of  enemy  forces  by  disrupting  his 
communications  and  supply  lines.  2 
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The  Army  commander  was  vitally  concerned  with  interdiction  operations 
that  were  ‘designed  to  destroy,  neutralize,  harass,  or 
immobi  1  i  ze ..  .enemy  installations,  communications  -facilities  and  units" 
because  they  had  a  direct  e-f-fect  on  the  close  battle.  8 

In  the  de-fensive  operations  chapter,  the  1954  FM  100-5 
postulated  that  limited  interdiction  and/or  close  air  support  would  be 
available  -from  the  air  -forces  because  the  enemy  would  incorporate  a 
strong  air  offensive  with  a  ground  attack,  therefore  in  order  ‘ttlo 
preserve  freedom  for  the  defender,  especially  movement  of  the  reserve, 
the  major  air  effort  is  directed  against  the  enemy  air  force."  9 

1962 

The  next  version  of  FM  100-5  was  published  in  1962.  This 
edition  covered:  the  relationship  between  strategy  and  military  force, 
operational  environments,  the  organization  and  characteristics  of  field 
forces,  the  principles  of  war  and  operational  concepts,  the  conduct  of 
battle,  airborne  and  airmobile  operations,  amphibious  operations, 
command  of  the  air,  unconventional  warfare,  military  operations  against 
irregular  forces,  situations  short  of  war,  and  administration. 

A  generic  label  of  "fire  support  elements*  was  given  to  manned 
aircraft,  guided  missi les,  free  rockets,  cannon,  and  mortars.  Fire 
support  elements  were  said  to  ‘add  depth  to  combat  by  counterfire  and  by 
attacking  hostile  reserves  and  rear  installations;  they  isolate  the 
battlefield  by  restricting  the  enemy's  movement  in  rear  areas  and  by 
disrupting  his  command,  control,  and  transportation  facilities.*  ]_0 
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Interdiction  received  special  attention  in  1962.  It  was 
addressed  in  a  special  subsection  of  the  chapter  on  principles  o-f  war 
and  operational  concepts.  The  purpose  o-f  interdiction  was  identified  as 
being  to  "deny  or  hinder  the  enemy  use  o-f  areas  or  routes."  1_1.  When 
successful,  interdiction  would  restrict  enemy  movement  and  interfere 
with  his  command  and  control  efforts.  It  would  contribute  to  the 
overall  security  of  the  operation  by  "...preventing  sudden  and 
unfavorable  changes  in  relative  combat  power."  12 

Interdiction  was  accomplished  by  "fires,  combat  troops,  guerilla 
forces  and  barrier  and  denial  operations."  13  Additionally,  "chemical 
agents  and  high  yield  nuclear  weapons  provide  an  area  interdiction 
capability  against  large,  poorly  defined  targets."  14  Since  the 
"availability  of  resources  and  the  capability  of  weapons  systems  will 
rarely  permit  complete  i nterdi ct i on . . . £ the i r I  application  must  be 
weighed  against  the  overall  requirements  of  the  mission."  15 

When  planning  interdiction  operations,  they  must  be  timely  and 
■concentrate  on  targets  which  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  combat 
power  of  the  enemy  forces  directly  opposing  the  command  concerned."  16 
Each  echelon  of  command  should  plan  interdiction  operations,  with 
"higher  echelons  integrate ingl  and  expandCingl  the  interdiction  effect 
of  subordinate  elements."  17 

1976 

The  next  edition  of  FM  100-5  was  published  in  1976.  It  was  very 
controversial  because  it  promoted  the  concept  of  Active  Defense  and 
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allegedly  reduced  war-fighting  to  mathematical  equations.  It  also  marked 
the  -first  time  "Air-Land  (sic)  Battle"  was  used  to  describe  Army 
doctrine.  j_£  The  manual  was  organized  into  chapters  which  addressed:  US 
Army  objectives,  modern  weapons  on  the  modern  battle-field,  how  to  -fight, 
o-f-fensive  operations,  defensive  operations,  retrograde  operations, 
intelligence,  the  Air-Land  battle,  electronic-warfare  operations, 
tactical  nuclear  operations,  chemical  warfare,  NBC  defenses,  combat 
service  support  operations,  operations  with  NATO,  and  special 
environments. 

One  of  the  functions  of  Field  Artillery  continued  to  be 
"interdiction  and  deep  fires  on  enemy  logistic  installations,  reserves, 
command  posts,  and  communications,"  with  the  Air  Force  expected  to 
■penetrate  enemy  air  defenses  and  to  attack  reserve  and  reinforcing 
elements,  fire  support,  command  and  control,  and  logistics."  19  The 
purpose  of  air  force  interdiction  in  the  offense  was  limited  to 
"attacking  enemy  reserves  and  reinforcements,"  but  in  the  defense  its 
purpose  included  "[destroying  enemy  second  and  third  echelon  forces 
before  they  are  committed  [and] ...C i Interdict ing  enemy  supplies  of 
ammunition,  POL,  and  replacement  fighting  vehicles."  20 

Tactical  nuclear  weapons  were  also  targeted  against  the  enemy 
second  echelon.  They  offered  a  way  to  gain  tactical  advantage  by 

neutralizing  lead  elements  in  the  enemy  second  echelon  and  by 
eliminating  his  committed  echelcn/s  support  and  supporting 
fire  systems.  Th i s. . .defeatCedl  the  enemy  tactical 
echelonment . . .[and]  reduced  pressure  on  friendly  units  in 
contact  so  that  they. . .[could]  contain  engaged  forces  by 
conventional  means  and  control  the  battle.  21. 
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1982 


The  next  version  of  FM  100-5  appeared  in  1982.  It  was 
structured  to  address:  challenges  for  the  US  Army,  the  Army's 
operational  concept,  the  effects  of  terrain  and  weather,  battlefield 
environments,  tactical  intelligence,  the  conduct  of  operations,  the 
fundamentals  of  the  offense  and  offensive  operations,  the  fundamentals 
of  the  defense  and  defensive  operations,  retrograde  operations,  and 
breakout  from  encirclement. 

This  document  introduced,  or  reintroduced  depending  on  who  you 
believe,  operational  art  to  US  Army  doctrine.  Moreover,  it  formalized 
the  concept  of  AirLand  Battle  and  the  interrelationship  of  ground  and 
air  operations  on  the  modern  battlefield.  It  undoubtably  represented 
the  'most  important  change  in  our  doctrine  since  World  War  II."  22 

As  in  earlier  versions,  it  grouped  mortars,  field  artillery, 
naval  gunfire,  and  air  delivered  weapons  under  the  category  of  fire 
support.  It  also  provided  information  on  USAF  OAS  —  tactical  air 
reconnaissance,  BAI ,  and  CAS;  the  first  time  in  a  version  of 
FM  100-5.  21 

A  "deep  battle"  component  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  was 
envisioned  which  would  support  the  commander's  basic  scheme  of  maneuver 
by  "disrupting  enemy  forces  in  depth."  2±  Whether  on  the  defense  or 
offense,  "timely  and  well-executed  deep  actions  against  enemy  forces  not 
yet  in  contact .. .[were!  necessary  for  effective  operations."  25 
Reference  was  made  to  US,  German,  and  Israeli  campaigns  that  provide 
historical  evidence  of  the  utility  of  deep  operations  in  support  of  the 
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close  battle.  By  reducing  the  enemy's  closure  rate,  and  creating 
periods  o-f  friendly  superiority,  the  initiative  was  gained  and 
opportunities  -for  decisive  action  were  presented.  26 

The  choice  o-f  targets  were  described  as  large  in  number,  but 
given  the  scarcity  o-f  long-range  artillery  and  air  interdiction  assets, 
only  those  targets  that  represent  an  enemy  center  o-f  gravity  were 
targeted.  Nuclear  weapons  were  described  as  being  particularly 
effective  when  "when  engaging  follow-on  formations  or  forces  in  depth 
because  of  their  inherent  power  and  because  of  reduced  concerns  about 
troop  safety  and  collateral  damage. *27  Coordination  for  deep  attacks 
was  made  between  the  fire  support  coordinator,  the  G-3,  the  G-2. 

Past  Air  Force  Interdiction  Doctrine 

As  with  Army  doctrine,  Air  Force  doctrine  has  changed  many  times 
over  the  years.  It  also  reflects  'lessons  learned*  from  combat,  new 
technology  and  changes  in  organization.  Of  interest,  the  Air  Force 
operated  using  doctrine  created  for  the  US  Army  Air  Forces  until  1953, 
six  years  after  it  was  separated  from  the  Army.  In  March  1953,  the  USAF 
published  the  first  of  what  now  include  eight  versions  of  basic 
doctrine . 
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1953 


The  -first  o-f-ficial  doctrine  o-f  the  USAF  was  AFM  1-2,  Un  i  ted 
States  Air  Force  Basic  Doctrine,  released  in  March  o-f  1953.  It  was 
organized  into  chapters  which  included:  a  review  o-f  military  -force  as  an 
instrument  o-f  national  policy,  the  relationships  between  military 
■forces,  the  principles  o-f  war,  the  employment  o-f  air  -forces,  and  the 
relationship  between  air  power  and  national  security.  Roles  and 
missions  o-f  the  Air  Force  were  not  delineated,  however,  strategic 
bombing,  air  superiority,  and  interdiction  were  described. 

In  the  chapter  on  employment  o-f  air  -forces,  two  types  o-f  actions 
were  discussed:  heartland  and  peripheral.  (Note:  The  current  AFM  1-1 
Annex  A,  Evolution  of  Basic  Doctrine,  lists  three  "tasks*  and  includes 
control  o-f  the  air  with  heartland  and  peripheral  actions,  however,  the 
actual  manual  only  lists  the  two  described.)  28  "Heartland  actions 
involve  attacks  against  the  vital  elements  o-f  a  nation's  war  sustaining 
resources. . .Cwhi lei  peripheral  actions  include  the  tasks  of  reducing  the 
enemy's  air  and  surface  efforts...."  29  When  reducing  the  enemy's 
surface  efforts,  "efficient  air  employment  should  emphasize  attack  in 
depth  upon  the  more  profitable  enemy  lines  of  communications  and 
concentrations."  £0  Clearly,  this  type  of  action  constitutes 
interdiction  and  reflected  an  understanding,  perhaps  intuitive,  by  the 
Air  Force  as  to  its  importance  in  modern  warfare. 
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1955 


The  next  version  of  AFM  1-2  was  released  on  1  April  1955.  It 
was  organized  along  the  same  lines  as  its  predecessor,  with  virtually 
the  same  chapters.  As  with  the  1953  version,  roles  and  missions  were 
not  specified.  However,  the  discussion  of  air  "tasks11  found  in  the  1953 
version  was  deleted,  and  along  with  it  any  mention  of  interdiction. 

1959 

1  December  1959  marked  the  release  of  the  next  edition  of  AFM 
1-2.  This  version  was  a  virtual  clone  of  the  1955  edition.  The  only 
significant  differences  were  the  introduction  of  the  term  "aerospace"  as 
opposed  to  "air"  and  the  expanded  section  on  the  importance  of  "general 
supremacy  in  the  aerospace."  31.  As  with  the  1955  manual ,  interdiction 
was  not  mentioned. 


1964 

AFM  1-1,  dated  14  August  1964,  superceded  the  1959  AFM  1-2.  In 
addition  to  a  number  change,  this  manual  was  significantly  different 
from  earlier  versions.  AFM  1-1  marked  the  first  time  the  various 
missions  of  the  Air  Force  were  documented.  The  manual  was  organized 
into  chapters  which  detailed:  the  dynamics  of  aerospace  doctrine, 
general  characteristics  and  requirements  of  aerospace  forces,  and  the 
employment  of  aerospace  forces  in  general  war,  tactical  nuclear 
operations,  conventional  air  operations  and  counterinsurgency 
operations. 
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The  chapter  on  genera]  war  referred  to  a  -full-scale  nuclear  war 
and  therefore  did  not  include  interdiction  as  a  mission.  In  the  chapter 
on  tactical  nuclear  operations,  the  "interdiction  mission"  is  said  to  be 
"much  more  feasible"  with  small-yield  nuclear  weapons  than  with 
conventional  weapons.  "Low-yield,  accurate,  air-to-surface  weapons 
permit  the  destruction  of  even  those  interdiction  targets  near 
population  centers  without  destroying  friendly  peoples  or  producing 
other  undesirable  collateral  effects."  3£ 

Successful  interdiction  as  part  of  conventional  air  operations 
was  described  as  "requirtingl  large  numbers  of  aircraft  operating  on  a 
24-hour-a-day  basis  over  the  target  areas."  33  The  sustained  strikes 
were  to  be  targeted  at  the  enemy  logistic  support  base  in  recognition  of 
the  high  levels  of  support  necessary  to  sustain  conventional 
operations.  34  Interdiction  was  even  listed  as  a  mission  in 
counterinsurgency  operations,  specifically  against  extended  lines  of 
communication,  which  "Cblecause  insurgents  generally  suffer  from  a 
serious  shortage  of  weapons,  ammunition,  food,  and  other  supplies  ... 
can  strike  a  critical  blow...."  35 


1971 

More  than  seven  years  passed  before  the  Air  Force  updated  its 
basic  doctrine.  1  September  1971  was  the  release  date  for  the  next 
version  of  AFM  1-1.  While  not  a  radical  revision  of  the  1964  manual,  it 
reflected  the  changes  in  basic  US  security  strategy.  The  tasks  or 
missions  which  were  articulated  for  the  first  time  in  1964,  were 
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consolidated  in  to  a  single  chapter  in  1971.  Other  chapters  described 
the  dynamics  of  aerospace  doctrine,  the  employment  of  aerospace  forces 
in  conventional  air  operations,  1 ow-intensi ty  nuclear  operations,  and 
h i gh-i ntensi ty  nuclear  operations,  and  air  force  special  operations. 
Counterinsurgency  operations  did  not  make  it  into  this  edition. 

In  the  tasks  chapter,  interdiction  began  to  assume  the  form  by 
which  it  is  recognized  today.  Air  interdiction  operations  were 
conducted  to  ■destroy,  neutralize  or  delay  enemy  ground  or  naval  forces 
before  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  friendly  forces,  and  to 
restrict  the  mobility  of  enemy  forces  by  disrupting  their  lines  of 
communication.”  36  Airpower  was  said  to  assume  the  major  role  in 
interdiction  because  of  its  ability  to  range  'throughout  enemy  territory 
seeking  out  and  destroying  fixed  and  opportune  targets  day  or  night,  in 
all-weather  conditions.*  37  Air  Interdiction  would  reduce  an  “enemy's 
personnel  and  materiel  reserves  to  critical  levels  and  seriously  limit 
his  capability  to  continue  effective  action.”  3§  Air  Interdiction  was 
seen  as  being  ^especially  effective  when  conducted  in  coordination  with 
a  high  level  of  ground  activity  which  forces  an  enemy  to  consume  his 
supplies  at  a  rapid  rate.”  39 

The  chapter  on  conventional  air  operations  also  discussed 
interdiction.  As  in  the  1964  manual ,  interdiction  with  conventional 
weapons  was  said  to  require  'continual  attacks  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis 
over  a  broad  range  of  targets.”  40  Priority  emphasis  was  to  be  on 
targets  ”as  close  as  possible  to  the  Fire  Support  Coordination 
line.”  4].  With  regards  to  nuclear  operations,  interdiction  was  not 
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-formally  identified  as  a  mission  in  either  low-intensity  or 
high-intensity  nuclear  operations. 


1975 

The  1971  edition  was  superseded  on  15  January  1975.  This 
version  condensed  basic  doctrine  into  three  chapters  which  discussed: 
the  role  o-f  the  military  instrument  in  contemporary  conflict, 
characteristics,  capabilities,  and  employment  principles  of  aerospace 
forces  in  modern  conflict. 

In  the  chapter  on  modern  conflict,  Air  Interdiction  was 
identified  as  one  of  eight  primary  missions  of  the  Air  Force.  The 
purpose  of  Air  Interdiction  remained  the  same  as  stated  in  the  1971 
edition,  however,  the  requirement  for  24-hour-a-day  attacks  was  omitted. 
Instead,  the  manual  advised  that  'taler ospace  forces  responsible  for 
air  interdiction  <sic)  must  be  capable  of  timely  response  to  the 
fleeting,  point,  and  area  targets,  and  ranging  throughout  enemy 
territory  to  seek  out  and  destroy  targets.'  4£ 

This  AFM  1-1  also  identified  four  categories  of  conflict: 
strategic  nuclear  warfare,  theater  nuclear  warfare,  theater  conventional 
warfare,  and  subtheater  or  localized  conflict.  (Note:  This  is  again 
contrary  to  the  1984  AFM  1-1  Annex  A,  Evolution  of  Basic  Doctrine,  which 
identifies  the  1979  version  as  the  one  that  redefined  the  levels  of 
conflict.)  Specific  missions  were  not  identified  with  the  categories  of 
conflict,  however,  they  represented  an  early  understanding  of  the  yet  to 
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be  articulated  three  levels  of  war — strategic,  operational,  and 
tactical . 


1979 

Four  years  passed  before  the  Air  Force  issued  a  revised  AFM  1-1. 
Released  on  14  February  1979,  the  manual  was  retitled  “Functions  and 
Basic  Doctrine  of  the  United  States  Air  Force”  and  was  presented  in  a 
markedly  different  format  as  compared  to  its  predecessors.  The  new 
format  emphasized  key  points  in  'bullets*  and  made  extensive  use  of 
pictorals  and  quotes.  As  with  the  1973  version,  it  was  divided  into 
three  chapters  covering:  national  power  and  the  military  instrument, 
functions  and  missions  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  and 
characteristics,  capabilities,  and  composition  of  aerospace  forces. 

The  chapter  on  functions  and  missions  contained  the  most 
thorough  discussion  of  Air  Interdiction  to  date,  and  introduced  the  term 
‘Battlefield  Air  Interdiction”  to  describe  a  subset  of  the  Air 
Interdiction  mission.  The  purpose  of  Air  Interdiction  remained  the  same 
as  in  the  1971  and  1975  manuals,  with  'disruption  of  enemy  plans  and 
time  schedules*  added.  'The  integration  of  air  interdiction  operations 
with  the  fire  and  maneuver  plans  of  surface  forces. .. [was!  not  usually 
required,  since  interdiction  operations  may  be  removed  from  the 
immediate  battle  area.'  £4  Air  Interdiction  was  'planned  and  conducted 
as  part  of  the  unified  effort  of  all  friendly  forces  to  attain  a  common 
objective....*  £2  However,  recognizing  that  the  Air  Interdiction 
mission  'may  have  a  direct  or  near-term  effect  on  surface  operations*  as 
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targeted  enemy  surface  forces  move  to  engage  in  combat,  the  need  for 
‘air  and  surface  commanders  to  coordinate  their  respective  operations  to 
insure  the  most  effective  support  of  the  combined  arms  team"  was 
identified.  4 6  This  type  of  interdiction,  involving  coordination 
between  ground  and  air  commanders  was  identified  as  Battlefield  Air 
Interdiction  <BAI). 

Summary 


There  is  no  past  joint  doctrine  for  interdiction  operations. 

Army  doctrine  makes  reference  to  interdiction  operations  in 
every  FM  100-5  since  1954.  In  fact,  the  definition  of  interdiction  used 
in  1954  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  current  one.  All  of  the  Army 
manuals  recognize  the  scarcity  of  inter ict ion  weapon  systems,  and 
describe  the  importance  of  identifying  the  most  important  enemy  targets 
to  engage  deep.  In  the  1962,  1976,  and  1982  manuals,  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  were  considered  to  be  effective  in  an  interdiction  role, 
especially  against  follow-on  formations  and  forces  in  depth.  The  1962 
manual  also  called  for  interdiction  to  be  planned  at  every  echelon  of 
command,  with  the  higher  echelons  integrating  and  expanding  interdiction 
efforts  and  effects. 

Air  Force  doctrine  first  mentions  interdiction  in  the  1953 
version  of  AFM  1-2.  However,  it  was  not  until  1964,  that  the  Air  Force 
listed  interdiction  as  one  of  its  major  missions.  Even  as  a  major 
mission,  interdiction  was  a  low  priority  operation  when  compared  to  air 
supremacy.  In  the  1964  and  1971  versions  of  AFM  1-1,  Air  Interdiction 
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was  said  to  require  24-hour-a-day  operations  in  order  to  be  successful. 
In  1979,  a  subset  of  Air  Interdiction,  Battlefield  Air  Interdiction,  was 
identified.  BAI  was  planned  and  conducted  as  part  of  a  unified  effort 
of  all  friendly  forces,  with  Air  Interdiction  retaining  autonomy  from 
other  operations. 
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CHAPTER  3 


CURRENT  JOINT  INTERDICTION  DOCTRINE 


General 


Joint  doctrine  is  developed  by  the  Service  chie-fs,  commanders  of 
unified  and  specified  commands,  and  directors  of  Joint  Staff 
directorates.  1.  While  extant  Service  doctrine  are  considered  when 
developing  joint  doctrine,  once  joint  doctrine  is  approved  by  the  JCS, 
Service  doctrine  must  conform.  2  The  JCS  have  directed  that  doctrine  be 
developed  to  establish  procedures  for:  intelligence  support  of  joint 
operations,  directing,  planning,  and  executing  joint  military 
operations,  directing,  planning,  and  carrying  out  logistics  support  of 
joint  operations,  planning  processes  relating  to  the  conduct  of  joint 
military  operations,  and  command,  control,  and  communications  (C3) 
systems  in  support  of  joint  operations.  3 

Doctrine  for  interdiction  operations  is  part  of  a  series  of  JCS 
publications  on  operations.  JCS  Test  Pub  3-0,  Doctrine  for  Joint 
Operations,  is  the  capstone  of  the  series.  It  provides  proposed 
'operational  and  organizational  guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  command 
...  and  establishes  a  conceptual  framework  for  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  both  deterrence  and  warf ight ing.'  4  JCS  Pub  3-03,  Doctrine 
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•for  Joint  Interdiction  Operations  (Initial  Draft),  provides  draft 
"guidance  to  bring  effective  force  to  bear  on  ...  enemy  surface  military 
potential  before  its  effective  use  against  friendly 

forces."  5  JCS  Test  Pub  3-03.1,  Joint  Interdiction  of  Follow-On  Forces 
[Follow-On  Forces  Attack ■  <FQFA)1.  is  proposed  "joint  doctrine  for 
planning  and  employing  of  joint  forces  in  the  interdiction  of  enemy 
follow-on  forces."  £ 

JCS  Test  Pub  3-0 

JCS  Test  Pub  3-0,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Operations,  was  released  in 
October  1989  as  a  test  publication.  As  such,  it  is  provisional 
doctrine,  available  for  use  at  the  discretion  of  the  commanders  of  the 
unified  and  specified  commands.  7  The  lead  agent  for  development  of  the 
publication  is  the  Army. 

The  purpose  of  JCS  Test  Pub  3-0  is  to  establish  doctrine  to 
■govern  unified  and  joint  operations  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States."  8  It  recognizes  the  three  levels  of  war  —  strategic, 
operational,  and  tactical  —  and  emphasizes  the  utility  of  each  across 
the  operational  continuum.  9  While  it  is  applicable  to  all  joint 
operations  down  to  and  including  joint  tasK  force  level,  the  publication 
is  primarily  written  for  use  at  the  unified  -.nd  specified  command  level. 
As  such  it  focuses  on  strategic  theater-level  actions.  It  is  organized 
into  chapters  that  cover  the  strategic  security  environment,  unified 
operations  in  peacetime,  unified  operations  in  wartime,  and  combined 
operations  in  peace  and  war. 
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With  regard  to  interdiction,  JCS  Test  Pub  3-0  refers  to 
interdiction  only  once.  Chapter  III,  'Unified  Actions  in  Wartime,' 
recommends  that  when  planning  for  and  conducting  a  theater  campaign, 
'Ctlhe  CINC  may  continue  to  direct  theater-wide  deep  reconnaissance  and 
interdiction  efforts,  conduct  special  operations,  pursue  decepton 
operations,  and  employ  strategic  psychological  operations  units,*  in 
lieu  of  delegating  those  missions  to  subordinate  commanders.  10 


Pub  3-03  (Initial  Draft) 


JCS  Pub  3-03,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Interdiction  Operations 
(Initial  Draft),  was  released  in  June  1989.  As  an  initial  draft,  it  has 
a  lower  status  than  a  test  publication,  and  is  little  more  than  a 

'strawman*  for  the  Service  and  unified  commands  to  comment  on.  U.  The 

lead  agent  for  its  development  is  the  Air  Force. 

JCS  Pub  3-03  (ID)  is  being  developed  to  promulgate  'principles 
for  conceptualizing,  planning,  and  conducting  successful  interdiction  at 
the  operational  level  of  war.'  JJJ  Its  target  audience  includes  the 
commanders  of  the  unified  and  specified  commands  and  other  joint  force 

commands.  The  publication  is  organized  into  five  chapters  which 

provide:  an  introduction  to  operational  level  interdiction,  five 
fundamental  elements  of  interdiction,  a  review  of  conditions  for 
successful  interdiction  campaigns,  a  discussion  of  the  proper 
organization  of  joint  interdiction  operations,  and  guidance  on  planning 
and  conducting  an  interdiction  campaign. 
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The  doctrine  presented  is  described  as  'adaptable  to  widely 


varying  situations  and  geographic  areas  in  which  interdiction  is 
undertaken."  XI  Moreover,  it  is  "applicable  to  all  wartime  environments 
—  land,  sea,  and  aerospace."  i4  Maneuver  and  interdiction  are 
described  as  complementary  actions  at  the  operational  level.  Maneuver 
generates  predictable  enemy  counter  maneuver  activity  which  creates 
lucrative  interdiction  targets.  Threat  o-f  interdiction  deters  enemy 
reaction  which  enhances  the  e-f-fects  o-f  maneuver,  while  actual 
interdiction  prevents  the  effective  use  of  enemy  sur-face  military 
potential  against  -friendly  forces.  15 

Fundamental  elements  of  interdiction  are  said  to  include: 
objectives,  characteristics,  geography,  results,  and  resources.  The 
objectives  of  interdiction  are  provided  in  its  definition,  i.e.,  the 
destruction,  delay,  disruption  and/or  diversion  of  the  enemy.  The 
characteristics  of  interdiction  are  its  situation  dependence,  and 
delayed  versus  immediate  results.  Geography  is  a  fundamental  element  of 
interdiction  because  it  affects  both  the  target  and  means  of  delivery. 
Finally,  resources  prescribe  how  interdiction  is  performed.  They 
include:  manned  aircraft,  unmanned  aircraft,  missiles  and  rockets, 
indirect  land  and  naval  fires,  improved  munitions,  conventional  and 
unconventional  land  forces,  and,  mines. 

The  conditions  for  successful  interdiction  campaigns  listed  in 
JCS  Pub  3-03  <ID>  "are  a  result  of  'lessons  learned'"  from  the  history 
of  interdiction  operations.  17  The  conditions  are:  availability  of 
accurate  and  timely  intelligence,  possession  air  superiority,  ability  to 
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detect  and  identify  targets,  capability  to  sustain  interdiction 
pressure,  enemy  concentration,  terrain  which  channelizes  movement,  high 
enemy  consumption  rates,  corresponding  enemy  logistical  constriction, 
and  time-urgent  movement  o f  enemy  ■forces.  ,18 

The  publication  recommends  that  joint  interdiction  should  be  a 
separate  operational  campaign  within  the  overall  theater  campaign.  This 
will  allow  -for  the  *CsIynchronizaton  o-f  interdiction  and  other 
operations,  such  as  maneuver,  so  they  reinforce  and  exploit  each  other's 
results....*  19  When  interdiction  is  designated  as  a  separate  campaign, 
synchronizing  it  with  other  campaigns  becomes  the  primary  role  o-f  the 
interdiction  commander. 

With  regard  to  planning,  the  publication  emphasizes  that 
interdiction  should  be  focused  on  achieving  theater  or  campaign 
objectives.  As  in  all  operational  planning,  neutralization  of  enemy 
centers  of  gravity  is  described  as  the  best  way  to  achieve  these 
objectives.  The  interdiction  planning  and  coordination  cycle  should: 

<1)  Ensure  component  efforts  remain  synchronized. 

<2)  Ensure  the  appropriate  assets  are  available  and  applied 

to  key  targets  in  a  timely  manner. 

<3)  Increase  mutual  support. 

<4)  Reduce  over-targeting  and  duplication  of  effort. 

(5)  Preclude  adverse  effects  on  friendly  forces. 

(6)  Ensure  effective  operations  can  contiune  during  periods 

of  degraded  communications.  22 

Finally,  mission  order  versus  specific  target  designation 
taskings  are  recommended  for  interdiction  operations.  A  mission  order 
tasking  maximizes  initiative  at  lower  levels,  ensures  appropriate 
tactics  and  techniques  are  employed,  and  generates  a  better 
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understanding  of  the  overall  campaign  objectives  at  lower  levels  of 
command,  which  in  turn  -facilitates  continuity  o-f  e-f-fort  in  the  event  o-f 
degraded  communications  or  casualties.  21 

JCS  Test  Pub  3-03. 1 

JCS  Test  Pub  3-03.1,  Joint  Interdiction  of  Follow-on  Forces 
[Follow-on  Forces  Attack  (FOFA)].  was  released  as  a  test  publication  on 
16  June  1988.  The  publication  is  proposed  operational  level  doctrine 
that  describes  how  to  "break  the  momentum  o-f  the  -follow-on  -forces  o-f 
attacking  enemy  echelons  before  they  become  engaged  with  US  defending 
ground  forces  in  close  operations."  22  It  is  organized  into  six 
chapters  that:  describe  FOFA,  provide  operational  considerations  for 
FOFA,  review  command  and  control  arrangements,  discuss  planning  and 
coordination,  explain  FOFA  targeting,  and  ultimately,  how  to  employ  FOFA 
operations. 

The  publication  identifies  joint  interdiction  of  follow-on 
forces  as  a  "subset  of  the  theater  interdiction  campaign  directed 
against  enemy  land  forces."  23  Follow-on  forces  are  said  to  consist  of 
uncommitted  enemy  ground  forces  not  yet  in  the  close  battle,  all  of 
their  support  elements,  the  command  and  control  communications  apparatus 
needed  to  control  them,  and  the  locations  that  all  of  these  forces  and 
organization  use  to  move  and  operate  from.  £4  Follow-on  forces  may  be 
distributed  throughout  the  enemy  rear  areas;  from  the  immediate  rear  of 
forces  in  contact  all  the  way  back  to  the  enemy  homeland. 
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FOFA  lists  Friendly  and  enemy  operational  considerations  For 
employment.  Enemy  considerations  include  the  capabilities  oF  enemy 
Forces  in  contact  and  their  Follow-on  Forces,  and  overall  enemy 
vulnerabilities.  Friendly  considerations  include  Force  availability  and 
capability.  The  same  resources  listed  in  JCS  Pub  3-03  <ID)  For 
interdiction  operations  are  also  listed  For  FOFA.  25 

Uith  regard  to  command  and  control  oF  FOFA,  the  publication 
recommends  that  the  joint  Force  air  component  commander  (JFACC)  be 
responsible  For  coordinating  and  deconFl ict ing  interdiction  For  all 
elements  oF  the  joint  Force.  26  This  will  ensure  the  integration  oF 
FOFA  operations  into  the  overall  interdiction  eFFort.  Moreover,  it 
recognizes  that  USAF  Air  Interdiction  currently  constitutes  the 
preponderance  oF  US  capability  to  conduct  FOFA-type  operations. 

Planning  and  coordination  requirements  For  FOFA  operations  are 
'unique*  according  the  publication.  Unlike  other  interdiction 
operations,  FOFA  operations  'must  be  Flexible,  responsive,  and  dynamic 
because  there  will  be  only  narrow  and  Fleeting  windows  oF 
opportunity.'  27  Otherwise,  the  planning  and  coordination  cycle  For 
FOFA  is  the  same  as  the  one  used  in  JCS  Pub  3-03  <ID). 

With  regard  to  targeting  oF  Follow-on  Forces,  JCS  Test  Pub 
3-03.1  describes  the  vulnerabilities  oF  enemy  movement  and  logistics 
operations.  Additionally,  timing  is  described  as  an  enemy 
vulnerability,  as  the  disruption  oF  his  momentum  seriously  degrades  his 
overall  plan  and  creates  conFusion.  All  three  must  be  considered  when 
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targeting  FOFA  operations,  with  timely  intelligence  being  a  critical 
■factor. 

The  publication  describes  employment  considerations  -for  FOFA 
operatons  that  reflect  its  inherently  joint  nature.  Various  control 
measures  must  be  implemented  to  define  areas  of  responsibl i ty. 
Coordination  between  components  is  required  to  deconflict  overlapping 
responsibilities.  Component  efforts  must  be  integrated  and  synchronized 
in  order  to  maximize  the  synergisitc  effect. 

Finally,  the  logistics  effort  to  support  FOFA  must  be  closely 
monitored  and  controlled.  Enemy  vulnerabilities  can  not  be  exploited 
without  the  logisitic  support  needed  to  operate  FOFA  systems  and  forces. 

Summary 


There  is  no  approved  joint  doctrine  for  interdiction  at  the 
operational  level  of  war.  JCS  Test  Pub  3-0  does  not  discuss 
interdiction  or  its  relationship  to  other  operations,  but  does  recommend 
that  the  theater  commander  personally  direct  interdiction  efforts.  JCS 
Pub  3-03  (ID)  and  JCS  Test  Pub  3-03.1  will  establish  doctrine  for  joint 
interdiction  at  the  operational  level  of  war.  JCS  Pub  3-03  (ID)  will 
provide  guidance  for  comprehensive  intrdiction  of  land,  air,  and  naval 
targets.  JCS  Test  Pub  3-03.1  will  provide  guidance  for  focused, 
short-term  interdiction  of  ground  targets.  Each  recommends  that 
interdiction  be  a  separate  campaign  within  the  overall  theater  campaign, 
with  JCS  Test  Pub  3-03.1  recommending  that  the  JFACC  be  designated  as 
the  overall  interdiction  commander  for  the  theater. 
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CHAPTER  4 


CURRENT  ARMY  INTERDICTION  DOCTRINE 


General 

US  Array  fundamental  doctrine  is  articulated  in  FM  100-5, 
Operations,  which  "provides  guidance  for  operational  and  tactical  level 
employment  of  US  Army  units  worldwide."  i  It  is  called  AirLand  Battle 
doctrine  <ALB)  in  "recognition  of  the  inherently  three-dimensional 
nature  of  modern  warfare."  2  ALB  predicts  that  "high-  and  mid-intensity 
battlefields  are  likely  to  be  chaotic,  intense,  and  highly 
destruct i ve .. .extend! i ng]  across  a  wider  space  of  air,  land,  and  sea 
than  previously  experienced."  ^  Moreover,  "Call l  ground  actions  above 
the  level  of  the  smallest  engagements  will  be  strongly  affected  by  the 
supporting  air  operations  of  one  or  both  combatants."  4  The  Army 
describes  ALB  as  "the  condensed  expression  of  its  approach  to  fighting 
campaigns,  major  operations,  battles,  and  engagements."  5  Tactics, 
techniques,  organizations,  support  structure,  equipment  and  training  for 
the  Army  are  all  derived  from  ALB. 

Although  ALB  does  not  specifically  address  interdiction, 
interdiction-type  operations  are  an  integral  part  ALB. 

Interdiction-type  operations  at  the  operational  level  of  war  are 
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discussed  in  FM  100-5,  the  coordinating  draft  of  FM  100-6,  Large  Unit 
Operations,  and  FM  6-20,  Fire  Support  in  the  AirLand  Battle. 

FM  100-5 


The  most  current  edition  of  FM  100-5  was  released  on  5  May  1986. 
It  is  organized  into  chapters  which  address:  the  challenges  for  the  US 
Army,  the  fundamentals  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine,  operational  and 
tactical  planning  and  execution,  sustainment  planning  and  execution,  the 
environment  of  combat,  the  fundamentals  of  the  offense,  conducting 
offensive  operations,  the  fundamentals  of  the  defense,  conducting 
defensive  operations,  retrograde  operations,  joint  and  combined 
operations,  and  finally,  contingency  operations. 

AirLand  Battle  doctrine  envisions  future  battles  as  being 
nonlinear.  Deep,  close  and  rear  operations  will  be  conducted 
simultaneously.  Deep  operations  are  defined  as  activities  at  any 
echelon  “directed  against  enemy  forces  not  in  contact  designed  to 
influence  the  conditions  in  which  future  close  operations  will  be 
conducted.*  6  Deep  operations  are  conducted  at  the  operational  level 
“to  isolate  current  battles  and  to  influence  where,  when,  and  against 
whom  future  battles  will  be  fought.”  7 

FM  100-5  acknowledges  that  deep  operations  “are  not  new  to 
warfare  nor  to  the  American  Army... land!  the  concept  of  interdicting  the 
enemy's  supplies,  follow-on  forces,  reserves,  and  commun i cat  ions. .. i s  a 
familiar  feature  of  modern  war.*  §  It  asserts  that  numerous  examples  of 
deep  operations  can  be  found  in  recent  military  history.  “The  principal 
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difference  in  such  operations  today  is  the  increasing  availability  of 
means  to  conduct  them  at  the  tactical  as  well  as  the  operational 
level  .*  9 

The  manuai  cautions  that  while  the  means  to  conduct  deep 
operations  are  increasingly  available,  they  cannot  be  squandered. 
Therefore,  "...deep  operations  must  be  focused  against  those  enemy 
capabilities  which  most  directly  threaten  the  success  of  friendly 
operations.  These  must  be  attacked  decisively,  with  enough  power  to 
assure  the  desired  impact."  J_0 

FM  100-5  describes  how  at  the  operational  level,  commanders 
synchronize  ground,  air  and  sea  operations  to  establish  favorable  terms 
for  battle.  Since  large  scale  ground  maneuver  is  vulnerable  to  enemy 
air,  and  occasionally,  sea  forces,  operational  commanders  must  "conduct 
reconnaissance,  interdiction,  air  defense,  and  special  operations  almost 
continuously."  U. 

With  regard  to  air  operations  in  support  of  ground  operations, 

FM  100-5  affirms  that  the  "first  consideration  in  employing  air  forces 
is  gaining  and  maintaining  the  freedom  of  action  to  conduct  operations 
against  the  enemy,"  in  other  words,  establish  air  superiority 
first.  XZ  Once  ai  r  superiority  is  achieved,  air  forces  can  be  employed 
to  disrupt  the  momentum  of  enemy  attacks  and  destroy  his  land  forces. 
"Air  forces  must  attack  not  only  those  enemy  forces  in  contact,  but 
enemy  forces  held  in  reserve  or  rear  echelons  as  well."  12 

Close  Air  Support  and  Air  Interdiction  <A1)  are  described  in  FM 
100-5  as  the  means  by  which  the  Air  Force  will  carry  out  attacks  against 
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the  enemy  land  forces.  "Air  Interdiction  operations  delay,  disrupt, 
divert,  or  destroy  an  enemy's  military  potential  before  it  can  be 
Drought  to  bear  effectively  against  friendly  forces.*  14  Because 
interdiction  is  usually  conducted  at  great  distances  from  friendly 
surface  forces,  the  'detailed  integration  of  specific  actions  with  the 
fire  and  movement  of  friendly  forces  is  normally  not  required.*  15 
Targets  of  interdiction  include:  enemy  surface  forces,  movement  networks 
{including  lines  of  communication),  command,  control,  and  communications 
<C3)  networks,  and  combat  supplies. 

FM  100-5  identifies  Battlefield  Air  Interdiction  <BAI)  as  a 
subset  of  AI  and  this  time  the  definition  is  verbatim  with  the  Air 
Force.  BAI  consists  of  'attacks  against  targets  which  are  in  a  position 
to  have  a  near  term  effect  on  friendly  land  forces.*  16  The  primary 
difference  between  BAI  and  Air  Interdiction  is  the  'level  of  interest 
and  emphasis  the  land  commander  piaces  on  the  process  of  identifying, 
selecting,  and  attacking  certain  targets.”  17  Because  of  this  interest, 
joint  coordination  at  the  component  level  is  required  during  planning. 

FM  100-6  (CD) 

The  coordinating  draft  of  FM  100-6,  Large  Unit  Operations,  was 
released  on  30  September  1987.  It  'establishes  doctrine  for  the 
operation  and  functioning  of  organizations  between  the  strategic  and 
tactical  levels  in  war,”  i.e.,  at  the  operational  level  war.  18  The 
manual  recognizes  that  situations  that  require  large  Army  formations 
will  involve  joint,  and  probably  combined  operations.  It  is  organized 
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into  chapters  that  address:  the  operational  environment,  the  structure 
o-f  military  operations,  the  elements  of  operational  design,  campaigns, 
army  groups,  and  theater  armies. 

Chapter  3,  "Elements  o-f  Operational  Design,"  argues  that 
"-functions  tradi  t  i  onal  1  y  associated  with  tactical  operations  have 
analogues  at  the  operational  level . . .[ tlhey  are  intelligence,  maneuver, 
-fires,  sustainment,  and  deception."  19  Fires  are  said  to  be  operational 
when  "their  application  constitutes  a  decisive  impact  on  the  conduct  o-f 
a  campaign  or  major  operation."  20  While  the  sur-face  delivery  systems 
o-f  the  -future  will  be  suitable  -for  operational  employment,  "Itloday, 
operational  -fires  are  largely  the  province  o-f  theater  air  -forces."  21 
The  manual  then  identifies  general  tasks  of  operational  fires 
and  provides  historical  examples  of  each.  The  general  tasks  are: 

o  Fac i 1 i tat ing  maneuver  to  operational  depths  by  the  creation 
of  an  exploitable  gap  in  the  tactical  defense; 
o  Isolating  the  battlefield  by  the  interdiction  of 
uncommitted  enemy  forces  and  sustaining  effort;  and 
o  Destroying  critical  functions  and  facilities  having 
operational  significance  22, 

The  use  of  carpet  bombing,  such  as  that  employed  at  the  Normandy 
beachhead  in  World  War  II,  and  the  use  of  "fire  strikes"  by  the  Soviets 
on  the  Eastern  Front  in  the  Vi stul a-Oder  operations  are  used  to 
illustrate  the  first  general  task.  The  BAI  operations  used  to  isolate 
the  battlefield  during  the  Normandy  breakout,  Operation  Strangle  in 
Korea,  and  the  Lorn  Son  Operations  in  Vietnam  are  offered  as  examples  of 
the  second  task.  Finally,  the  counter-air  operation  in  European  Theater 
in  1944  is  offered  as  an  example  of  the  third  task. 
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A  caveat  is  made  with  regard  to  the  -first  two  tasks.  In  order 
to  be  operationally  significant,  'interdiction,  whether  by  air  or 
surface  fires,  must  be  combined  with  other  operations."  23  The  primary 
contribution  of  interdiction  is  the  curtailment  of  the  enemy's  freedom 
of  movement  not  the  attrition  of  his  forces.  Interdiction  that  slows 
the  reaction  of  enemy  reserves,  obstructs  the  redeployment  of  forces 
from  other  areas,  delays  the  concentration  of  enemy  forces,  and/or 
separates  successive  attack  echelons,  disrupts  enemy  operations  and 
hastens  his  culmination.  Ultimately  though,  interdiction  is  only 
valuable  to  the  friendly  force  if  it  can  be  exploited  by  other  means. 

FM  6-20 


The  current  version  of  FM  4-20,  Fire  Support  in  the  AirLand 
Battle .  was  released  17  May  1988.  It  is  the  Army's  "capstone  manual  for 
fire  support."  £4  It  establishes  the  principles  of  fire  support  and 
describes  the  fire  support  system  of  ALB.  And,  although  ALB  is 
relatively  new,  the  "underlying  principles  of  supporting  the  maneuver 
arms  with  fire  and  giving  depth  to  the  battle  have  origins  which  are 
rooted  deep  in  the  universal  military  experience."  25 

FM  6-20  is  organized  into  3  chapters  which  establish  the 
foundations  of  fire  support,  enumerate  the  components  of  the  fire 
support  system,  and  describe  fire  support  planning  and  execution.  The 
chapter  on  the  foundations  of  fire  support  lists  AI ,  BAI ,  and  long  range 
rocket  and  missile  fires  as  the  means  to  conduct  fire  support  at  the 
operational  level.  The  purpose  of  fire  support  at  the  operational  level 
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is  to  "destroy,  neutralize,  or  suppress  h  i  gh-payoff  targets  affecting 
the  outcome  o f  a  campaign  or  major  operation."  26 

The  chapter  on  components  of  the  tire  support  system  lists  -field 
artillery,  mortars,  naval  gun-fire,  tactical  air,  Army  aviation, 
electronic  warfare,  nuclear  weapons,  and  chemical  weapons  as  a  fire 
support  resources.  One  of  the  roles  of  field  artillery  is  to  deliver 
interdiction  fires.  These  fires  are  used  to  "disrupt,  delay,  and 
destroy  enemy  forces  that,  because  of  range  limitations  or  intervening 
terrain,  cannot  fire  their  primary  weapon  systems  on  friendly 
forces."  27  These  enemy  forces  include  first-echelon  forces  not  part  of 
the  close  battle,  and  follow-on  echelons. 

FM  6-20  recognizes  "interdiction"  instead  of  AI  as  a  basic 
tactical  air  force  role.  28  This  is  because  it  describes  AI  and  BAI  as 
roughly  coequal  subsets  of  interdiction  in  general.  Interdiction  is 
defined  as  a  mission  to  "destroy,  neutralize,  disrupt,  or  delay  an 
enemy's  military  potential  before  it  can  be  effectively  brought  to  bear 
against  friendly  forces."  AI  is  defined  as  "an  operation  directed 
against  targets  that  are  not  near  friendly  forces  and  will  not  have  an 
near-term  effect  on  the  ground  commander's  scheme  of  maneuver,"  while 
BAI  is  defined  as  "attacks  against  targets  that  are  in  position  to  have 
near-term  effect  on  friendly  forces."  21 

The  chapter  on  fire  support  planning  and  coordination  describes 
deep  fires  as  "the  most  responsive  assets  the  operational-level 
commander  has  to  disrupt  Threat  operations."  £0.  However,  targeting 
"will  almost  exclusively  be  focused  on  planned  engagements .. .one  in 
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which  some  degree  o-f  prearrangement  (such  as  general  target  location, 
weapon  system  positioning,  and  munition  selection)  has  been  made.*  31 

When  planning  deep  -fires,  the  commander  should  designate  as 
targets  "Colnly  those  enemy  force  elements  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
against  significant  projected  friendiy  operations  or  those  which  are 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  critical  Threat  functions." 
Ultimately,  in  order  for  operational  fires  to  provide  the  ability  *to 
react  to  situations  and  opportunities  more  rapidly  than  the 
Threat ... Cwle  must  be  able  to  operate  inside  the  Threat  decision 
cycle."  33 

Summary 

The  Army  does  not  have  a  doctrinal  publication  devoted 
exclusively  to  interdiction.  FM  100-5  does  not  even  use  the  term 
"interdiction",  however,  the  "deep  operations"  of  ALB  are  virtually 
identical  to  the  interdiction  operations  described  in  JCS  Pub  3-03  (ID), 
and  reflect  the  great  importance  the  Army  places  in  interdiction.  Deep 
operations  are  inextricably  linked  to  close  and  rear  operations  and  are 
of  vital  importance  to  the  overall  success  of  land  campaigns.  FM  100-6 
(CD)  and  FM  6-20  also  reflect  the  importance  the  Army  places  in  deep 
operations.  FM  100-6  (CD)  provides  guidance  for  the  conduct  of  major 
operations  and  campaigns.  It  introduces  yet  another  phrase  to  describe 
interdiction  operations  —  operational  fires.  At  the  operational  level, 
interdiction  in  the  form  of  operational  fires  are  vital  to  operational 
maneuver.  FM  6-20  provides  guidance  for  fire  support  operations  at  the 
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tactical  and  operational  levels  of  war.  It  describes  interdiction  as  a 


subset  of  operational  fires.  Both  FM  100-6  (CD)  and  FM  6-20  call 
synchronized  effort  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  operational 
assets. 


for  a 
fires 
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CHAPTER  5 


CURRENT  AIR  FORCE  INTERDICTION  DOCTRINE 


General 


The  US  Air  Force  has  a  markedly  different  approach  to  doctrine 
from  the  US  Army.  The  Air  Force  articulates  ‘aerospace  doctrine  at 
different  level  and  depths  of  detail  in  the  forms  of  basic,  operational 
and  tactical  doctrine."  _1_ 

Basic  doctrine  "states  the  most  fundamental  and  enduring  beliefs 
which  describe  and  guide  the  proper  use  of  aerospace  forces  in  military 
action."  £  Air  Force  Manual  <AFM>  1-1,  Basic  Aerospace  Doctrine  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  provides  this  basic  doctrine.  As  such,  it  "is 
the  cornerstone  doctrinal  manual  and  also  provides  the  framework  from 
which  the  Air  Force  develops  operational  doctrine."  3 

Operational  doctrine  "applies  the  principles  of  basic  doctrine 
to  military  actions  by  describing  the  proper  use  of  aerospace  forces  in 
the  context  of  distinct  objectives,  force  capabilities,  broad  mission 
areas,  and  operational  environments."  4  The  AFM  2-  series  of  manuals 
provide  the  "detailed  mission  description  and  methods  for  preparing  and 
employing  aerospace  forces."  5 
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Tactical  doctrine  "applies  basic  and  operational  doctrine  to 
military  actions  by  describing  the  proper  use  o-f  specific  weapon  systems 
to  accomplish  detailed  objectives."  6  Primarily  concerned  wi th  tactics, 
techniques  and  procedures,  the  AFM  3-  series  of  manuals  consider 
tactical  objectives,  conditions,  and  how  specific  weapon  systems  are 
employed  to  achieve  a  tactical  objective. 

Interdiction  is  a  major  mission  of  the  USAF.  As  such,  it  is 
discussed  in  many  Air  Force  doctrinal  publications.  The  capstone 
doctrine  of  the  USAF,  AFM  1-1,  discusses  interdiction  in  fundamental 
terms  and  in  context  with  all  of  the  other  missions  of  the  Air  Force. 
Tactical  Air  Command  Manual  <TACM)  2-1,  Tactical  Air  Operations, 
articulates  Air  Force  operational  doctrine  and  provides  insight  into  how 
interdiction  is  planned  and  executed. 

m  I -i, 

The  most  currenVedi  t  ion  of  AFM  1-1  was  released  on  16  March 
1984.  It  has  a  different  title  from  the  1979  edition  that  was  reviewed 
in  Chapter  2.  AFM  1-1  is  now  titled  "Basic  Aerospace  Doctrine  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force".  Other  changes  were  made  to  include  the 
elimination  of  pictorals  and  marginal  "bullets*  found  in  the  1979 
version,  and  a  new  seven  inch  by  ten  inch  size  that  is  unique  among 
joint  and  Service  doctrinal  publications  and  manuals.  It  is  organized 
into  four  chapters  which  describe:  the  military  instrument  of  national 
power,  employing  aerospace  forces,  missions  and  specialized  task  of 
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aerospace  -forces,  and  organizing,  training,  equipping,  and  sustaining 
aerospace  -forces. 

One  of  the  topics  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  "Employing  Aerospace 
Forces,"  is  the  importance  of  attacking  an  enemy's  warfighting 
potential.  Such  attacks  include  "actions  against  the  will  of  an  enemy 
and  actions  to  deny  him  the  time  and  space  to  employ  his  forces 
effectively."  7  Attacking  the  enemy  in  depth,  in  both  the  strategic  and 
tactical  arenas,  is  a  requisite  for  success.  Tactically,  the  "air 
commander  must  attack  not  only  those  enemy  forces  in  contact,  but  enemy 
forces  in  reserve  or  rear  echelons  as  well."  8  In  addition  to  attacking 
enemy  forces  directly,  movement  networks  and  command  and  control 
structures  are  also  targets  for  deep  attacks.  Air  and  surface 
commanders  are  charged  with  coordinating  interdiction  efforts  to 
maximize  the  synergistic  effects  of  their  actions.  When  such 
coordination  has  been  effected,  "surface  forces  can... take  advantage  of 
forecast  enemy  reactions."  9  Furthermore,  "...air  and  surface 
commanders  must  remain  committed  to  their  coordinated  actions  and  must 
not  allow  the  full  impact  of  aerospace  power  to  be  diverted  away  from 
the  main  objective."  JJ) 

Chapter  3,  "Missions  and  Specialized  Tasks,"  identifies  nine 
fundamental  missions  of  the  Air  Force:  Strategic  Aerospace  Offense, 
Strategic  Aerospace  Defense,  Counter  Air,  Air  Interdiction,  Close  Air 
Support,  Special  Operations,  Airlift,  Aerospace  Surveillance  and 
Reconnaissance,  and  Aerospace  Maritime  Operations.  The  objectives  of 
Air  Interdiction  are:  "to  delay,  disrupt,  divert,  or  destroy  an  enemy's 
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military  potential  before  it  can  be  brought  to  bear  effectively  against 
friendly  forces."  U.  Because  interdiction  is  usually  conducted  at  great 
distances  from  friendly  surface  forces,  the  "detailed  integration  of 
specific  actions  with  the  fire  and  movement  of  friendly  forces  is 
normally  not  required."  However,  the  air  commander  is  encouraged  to 
coordinate  interdiction  with  the  surface  force  commander.  12  Targets  of 
interdiction  include:  enemy  surface  forces,  movement  networks  (including 
lines  of  communication),  command,  control,  and  communications  <C3) 
networks,  and  combat  supplies. 

Battlefield  Air  Interdiction  is  designated  a  subset  of  Air 
Interdiction,  involving  "attacks  against  targets  which  are  in  a  position 
to  have  a  near  term  effect  on  friendly  land  forces."  13  The  primary 
difference  between  BAI  and  AI  is  the  "level  of  interest  and  emphasis  the 
land  commander  places  on  the  process  of  identifying,  selecting,  and 
attacking  certain  targets."  J[4  Because  of  this  interest,  joint 
coordination  at  the  component  level  is  required  during  planning. 

TACM  2-1 

Tactical  Air  Command  Manual  (TACM)  2-1,  Tactical  Air  Operations. 

is  published  by  Headquarters,  Tactical  Air  Command  as  a  "single  source 

document  delineating  the  miss ions/functions/activities  of  all  tactical 

air  missions  and  supporting  activities...."  IS  It  describes  the  purpose 

of  tactical  air  operations  as  being: 

to  gain  and  maintain  air  super iori ty. .. inhibi t  movement  of  enemy 
forces. . .seek  out  and  destroy  enemy  forces  and  their  supporting 
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installations. .  .Cand]  directly  assist  ground  or  naval  -forces  to 
achieve  their  immediate  operational  objectives. 

Moreover,  it  describes  how  the  primary  tactical  missions  o-f  the  Air 

Force,  Counter  Air,  Air  Interdiction,  Close  Air  Support,  Tactical 

Airli-ft,  Air  Reconnaissance  and  Special  Air  Operations,  are  integrated 

into  a  coherent  scheme  o-f  tactical  air  operations. 

Chapter  4,  Combat  Air  Operations,  is  subtitled  "The  Air-Land 
Battle."  It  is  divided  into  sub-sections  which  address  each  of  the  USAF 
primary  tactical  missions. 

The  sub-section  on  interdiction  establishes  the  purpose  o-f 
interdiction  as  being  "to  destroy,  neutralize,  con-fuse  or  delay  enemy 
ground  -forces."  12  The  targets  o-f  interdiction  include  enemy 
transportation  systems,  Forces  and  supplies  along  these  routes, 
communication  facilities  and  supply  sources. 

According  to  the  manual,  an  interdiction  program  is  initiated  by 
a  Joint  Force  Commander  <JFC),  who  describes  "the  general  interdiction 
area,  the  degree  of  neutralization  required,  when  the  effects  are 
desired,  and  the  relative  priority  of  the  tasks."  18  The  Joint  Force 
Air  Component  Commander  <JFACC)  executes  the  integration  program. 

Because  interdiction  strikes  are  not  normally  conducted  near  friendly 
forces,  detailed  integration  of  each  mission  with  the  fire  and  movement 
of  friendly  ground  forces  is  not  required. 

The  exception  to  this  is  said  to  involve  str  -  against  "deeply 
echeloned  (Soviet  armored)  forces  directed  at  a  narrow  section  of 
friendly  defenses  to  force  a  breakthrough  and  exploit  the 
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penetration."  X£  Operations  such  as  these  constitute  “Battle-field  Air 
Interdiction"  <BAI)  which  bridges  the  gap  between  Close  Air  Support  and 
Air  Interdiction  and  does  require  coordination  between  the  air  and 
ground  component  commanders. 

TACM  2-1  advises  that  in  addition  to  normal  air  force  tactical 
assets,  interdiction  can  be  performed  by  strategic  bombers  employed  in  a 
conventional  role.  £2.  Ultimately,  as  with  most  other  operations, the  key 
to  successful  interdiction  is  timely  and  accurate  intelligence.  Enemy 
vulnerabilities  must  be  detected  before  they  can  be  targeted. 

Summary 


Like  the  Army,  the  Air  Force  does  not  have  a  doctrinal 
publication  devoted  exclusively  to  interdiction.  The  Air  Force  accepts 
interdiction  as  a  major  mission,  which  is  reflected  in  its  doctrine. 

AFM  l-l  establishes  the  importance  of  interdiction  when  it  states  that 
attacking  the  enemy  in  depth  is  a  requisite  for  overall  success  of  a 
campaign.  The  objectives  of  Air  Interdiction  are  the  same  as  those  of 
generic  interdiction  —  delay,  disrupt,  divert,  and  destroy  enemy 
military  potential  before  it  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  a  friendly 
force.  Because  AI  is  conducted  in  depth,  little  if  any  coordination 
with  friendly  ground  forces  is  required.  TACM  2-1  provides  guidance  for 
interdiction  operations  at  the  tactical  and  strategic  levels  of  war.  It 
calls  for  the  JFACC  to  command  the  overall  theater  interdiction  effort, 
and  except  for  BAI ,  does  not  recognize  a  need  for  close  coordination  of 
interdiction  operations  with  friendly  ground  maneuver  forces. 
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CHAPTER  6 


ANALYSI S 


General 


The  preceeding  chapters  provided  a  review  of  various  joint  and 
Service  publications  dealing  with  interdiction.  This  chapter  will 
analyze  those  publications  in  order  to:  ascertain  what  the  relative 
status  o-f  operational  interdiction  is  in  joint  and  Service  doctrine, 
assess  how  consistent  the  publications  are  with  regard  to  the  definition 
and  status  o-f  interdiction,  establish  the  compatibility  o-f  Army  and  Air 
Force  interdiction  doctrine,  and  determine  how  well  the  Service  doctrine 
conforms  to  proposed  joint  doctrine. 

Status  of  Operational  Interdiction 

The  three  joint  doctrine  publications  reviewed,  JCS  Test  Pub 
3-0,  JCS  Pub  3-03  <ID),  and  JCS  Test  Pub  3-03.1,  do  not  attempt  to  rank 
interdiction  in  a  formal  heirarchy  of  joint  missions  or  operations. 
However,  considering  that  two  of  the  three  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
interdiction  at  the  operational  level  of  war  the  assumption  can  be  made 
that  the  JCS  consider  interdiction  a  key  element  of  joint  warfighting. 

The  three  Army  doctrine  publications  reviewed,  FM  100-5,  FM 
100-6  (CD),  and  FM  6-20,  also  fail  to  identify  a  formal  status  of 
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operational  interdiction  with  regard  to  other  missions.  As  with  joint 
doctrine,  no  heirarchy  of  roles  or  missions  is  provided  in  Army 
doctrine.  The  Army  does  not  have  a  -field  manual  devoted  exclusively  to 


interdiction  operations.  For  that  matter,  none  o-f  the  publications  even 
use  the  current  de-finition  o-f  i  nterdi  c  t  i  on  .  However,  each  does 
recognize  interdiction-type  operations  as  key  to  the  success  o-f  major 
operations  at  both  the  tactical  and  operational  levels  o-f  war. 

The  Air  Force  manuals  reviewed,  AFM  1-1  and  TACM  2-1,  are  the 
only  doctrinal  literature  that  actually  appear  to  proscribe  a  heirarchy 
o-f  missions.  Both  describe  interdiction  as  being  critical  to  the 
overall  success  o-f  campaigns.  At  the  Service  level,  Air  Interdiction 
apparently  ranks  -fourth  a-fter  Strategic  Aerospace  0-f-fense,  Strategic 
Aerospace  De-fense,  and  Counter  Air  Operations.  Within  the  Tactical  Air 
Command,  Air  Interdiction  appears  to  rank  second  a-fter  Counter  Air 
Operations.  The  difference  in  apparent  priority  reflects  the  strategic 
focus  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  tactical  focus  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Command.  If  the  Air  Force  does  not  want  to  infer  a 
heirarchy  of  missions,  it  needs  to  alter  the  format  of  manuals  that  deal 
with  missions,  or  clearly  state  that  no  ranking  is  intended  when 
missions  are  provided  in  list  format. 


The  three  joint  publications  reviewed  are  reasonably  consistent 
with  regard  to  definitions  and  descriptions  of  operational  interdiction. 
JCS  Pub  3-03  (ID)  and  JCS  Test  Pub  3-03.1  are  very  consistent,  which 
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should  not  be  surprising  considering  the  latter  Mas  released  more  than  a 
year  prior  to  release  of  the  -former.  Each  describes  the  synergy  of 
interdiction  and  close  operations  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
synchronizing  them.  Both  list  a  wide  variety  of  weapon  systems  that  can 
perform  interdiction  and  recommend  the  JFACC  as  the  overall  interdiction 
commander.  The  major  differences  involve  command  and  control,  focus  and 
execution  of  interdiction  operations.  JCS  Test  Pub  3-0  recommends  that 
the  JTF  commander  personally  direct  interdiction  operations,  JCS  Pub 
3-03  <ID)  wants  interdiction  to  be  a  separate  campaign  within  the 
theater  of  war  but  does  not  recommend  a  commander,  and  JCS  Test  Pub 
3-03.1  recommends  that  the  JFACC  of  the  ’.heater  should  command  a 
separate  interdiction  campaign  in  the  theater.  With  regard  to  focus, 

JCS  Test  Pub  3-0  does  not  really  discuss  interdiction  operations,  JCS 
Pub  3-03  <ID)  describes  a  'generic*  interdiction,  applicable  for  air, 
land,  and  sea,  and  JCS  Test  Pub  3-03.1  is  designed  for  land  applications 
only.  Similarly,  JCS  Pub  3-03  <ID>  is  concerned  with  'pre-planned' 
interdiction  operations,  while  JCS  Test  Pub  3-03.1  advocates  flexibility 
and  'immediate'  interdiction.  Since  JCS  Test  Pub  3-03.1  is  a  subset  of 
JCS  Pub  3-03  (ID)  these  differences  are  acceptable. 

The  Army  publications  are  also  reasonably  consistent  with  each 
other.  FM  100-5  establishes  the  important  role  of  deep  operations  in 
AirLand  Battle  doctrine  which  is  also  reflected  in  the  other  two 
manuals.  All  three  stress  the  importance  of  synchronization,  which  is 
described  as  a  'basic  tenet'  of  ALB.  All  describe  the  importance  of 
focusing  deep  operations  at  targets  which  most  directly  threaten 
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-friendly  operations,  and  in  a  way  which  can  be  exploited  by  other  means. 
The  major  di -f-ferences  between  the  manuals  involve  de-fin  it  ions  and 
coordination.  FM  6-20  does  not  use  the  same  de-finition  o-f  Air 
Interdiction  as  FM  100-5  and  FM  100-6  <CD).  It  uses  the  term 
interdiction  to  de-fine  a  role  and  lists  Air  Interdiction  and  Battle-field 
Air  Interdiction  as  subsets.  FM  100-5  does  not  call  -for  coordination  o-f 
AI  with  ground  operations,  while  both  FM  100-6  <CD)  and  FM  6-20  do. 

These  di -f-ferences  are  not  all  that  significant  and  reflect  the  different 
release  dates  or  age  of  the  manuals. 

The  Air  Force  manuals  are  consistent.  The  higher  status  of 
interdiction  in  TACM  2-1  reflects  the  tactical  orientation  of  the  manual 
compared  to  the  strategic  orientation  of  AFM  1-1  and  is  not 
contradictory.  Each  publication  affirms  the  importance  of  attacking  the 
enemy  in  depth.  And  while  each  stresses  the  importance  of  coordinated 
air  and  ground  actions  directed  toward  a  single  main  objective,  neither 
recognize  a  need  to  integrate  AI  with  friendly  fire  and  maneuver.  AFM 
1-1  provides  a  list  of  interdiction  targets  which  corresponds  to  that 
found  in  TACM  2-1.  The  only  significant  difference  between  the  two 
manuals  is  that  AFM  1-1  does  not  identify  who  should  be  in  charge  of  the 
overall  interdiction  effort,  while  TACM  2-1  recommends  the  JFACC.  As 
with  interdiction  status,  this  probably  is  due  to  the  higher  focus  of 
AFM  1-1  compared  to  TACM  2-1. 
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Array  and  Air  Force  Doctrine  Compatibility 


Array  and  Air  Force  doctrine  for  interdiction  operations  are 
remarkably  compatible  and  even  complementary  in  many  ways.  This  is  a 
result  of  the  close  cooperation  between  the  two  Services  which  has  even 
generated  raulti-Service  doctrine,  such  as  J-SAK  described  in  Chapter  2. 
TACM  2-1  even  anticipated  the  adoption  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  by  the 
Army  when  it  used  the  phrase  *air-1and  battle*  in  1978  to  describe 
modern  warfare. 

Except  for  FM  6- 20,  all  of  the  manuals  reviewed  use  the  same 
definitions  of  Air  Interdiction  and  Battlefield  Air  Interdiction.  None 
of  the  manuals  use  the  current  joint  doctrine  definition  of 
interdiction.  All  of  the  manuals  stress  the  need  for  close  coordination 
between  the  air  and  ground  commanders  with  regard  to  Air  Interdiction. 

In  fact,  AFM  1-1  goes  even  further  than  FM  *00-5  by  stating  that  the  air 
commander  will  normally  coordinate  interdiction  operat ions  wi th  the 
surface  force  commander  even  if  they  are  independent  of  the  ground 
campaign.  The  Army  stresses  the  importance  of  air  superiority  and  the 
counter  air  effort  in  all  of  its  manuals  in  consonance  with  the 
fundamental  Air  Force  position. 

The  major  difference  in  the  doctrine  of  the  two  Services  is  the 
lack  of  formal  recognition  of  the  operational  level  of  warfare  by  the 
Air  Force.  By  not  using  the  three  levels  of  warfare  in  its  doctrine, 
the  Air  Force  has  created  a  situation  which  requires  interpolation  of 
their  various  doctrinal  material  to  address  the  operational  level,  which 
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can  lead  to  incorrect  usage  and  conclusions.  A  minor  difference  exists 
in  that  at  least  one  Air  Force  manual  recommends  that  the  JFACC  command 
the  overall  interdic i tion  effort,  while  none  of  the  Army  manuals 
reviewed  mentioned  command  and  control  of  the  effort. 


Joint  and  Service  Doctrine  Conformity 


Army  and  proposed  joint  doctrine  conform  reasonably  well.  Army 
doctrine  and  joint  doctrine  describe  similar  end  states  and  means  to 
achieve  them.  Both  recognize  an  operational  level  of  warfare.  Both 
seek  a  synergy  between  close  and  deep  operations.  Both  identify  a  wide 
variety  of  systems  which  can  be  employed  to  conduct  deep  operations. 

Both  stress  the  need  to  synchronize  efforts. 

However,  Army  doctrine  does  lack  conformity  with  proposed  joint 
doctrine  in  two  basic  areas.  FM  100-5  does  not  require  the  integration 
of  AI  with  fire  and  maneuver  of  ground  forces,  while  both  JCS  Pub  3-03 
<ID)  and  JCS  Test  Pub  3-03.1  do.  The  Army  approach  to  integration  found 
in  FM  100-5  is  appropriate  when  describing  the  need  to  integrate  an 
operational  activity  <AI)  with  a  tactical  one  (maneuver),  but  not  so 
when  discussing  operational  level  interdiction  and  operational  level 
maneuver.  A  second  problem  area  concerns  terminology.  The  Army  uses 
the  phrases  deep  operations  and  operational  fires  to  describe  the 
activities  or  actions  which  are  labeled  interdiction  in  joint  doctrine. 
Only  FM  6-20  comes  close  to  the  accepted  usage  of  interdiction,  but  even 
it  falls  short  by  limiting  interdiction  to  an  Air  Force  mission. 
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Air  Force  doctrine  con-forms  less  well  with  proposed  joint 
doctrine.  Areas  where  they  do  conform  include  the  coordination  and 
command  and  control  of  interdiction  operations.  Both  describe 
interdiction  as  normally  deliberate  pre-planned  operations  of  a  separate 
campaign  well  integrated  into  the  overall  theater  campaign  plan  under 
the  command  of  the  JFACC. 

The  Air  Force  failure  to  recognize  an  operational  level  of 
warfare  is  the  most  serious  breach  of  conformity.  It  creates  a 
situation  which  separates  Air  Force  doctrine  from  all  others.  As 
previously  described,  the  interpolation  required  when  comparing  Air 
Force  doctrine  and  others  is  not  helpful,  and  jeopardizes  the 
interoperability  of  forces.  As  with  Army  doctrine,  the  Air  Force  uses 
different  terminology  than  joint  doctrine,  but  the  Air  Force  differences 
are  more  substantial.  The  Air  Force  has  designated  Air  Interdiction  as 
a  mission,  planned  and  conducted  in  virtual  isolation,  while  proposed 
joint  doctrine  considers  Air  Interdiction  as  the  most  important  element 
of  an  integrated  interdiction  campaign.  This  reflects  the 
single-Service  mission  approach  to  warfighting  that  existed  prior  to 
recognition  of  an  operational  level  of  war  and  the  increased  emphasis  on 
joint  warfighting.  Finally,  the  Air  Force  does  not  have  a  doctrinal 
publication  devoted  to  interdiction.  Unlike  the  Army,  whose  assets  will 
probably  never  be  employed  unilaterally  in  interdiction  operation,  Air 
Force  assets  will  frequently  be  employed  unilaterally  to  conduct 
interdiction.  Therefore,  this  represents  a  significant  shortfall 
between  the  two  doctrine. 
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CHAPTER  7 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Conclusions 


The  United  States  has  doctrine  -for  interdiction  at  the 
operational  level  of  war,  but  it  is  fragmented.  Joint  doctrine  for 
interdiction  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  JCS.  Joint,  Army  and  Air 
Force  doctrine  all  use  different  terminology.  Army  and  joint  doctrine 
recognize  an  operational  level  of  warfare,  while  Air  Force  doctrine  does 
not.  Air  Force  and  joint  doctrine  are  compatible  in  the  area  of  command 
and  control  of  interdiction,  while  the  Army  is  not.  While  the  ultimate 
goal  of  all  three  doctrine  is  to  divert,  disrupt,  delay,  or  destroy 
enemy  -'irface  military  potential  before  it  can  be  used  effectively 
against  friendly  forces,  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  a  single  US 
doctrine  for  operational  interdiction.  The  stage  is  set  for  significant 
problems  should  the  need  arise  to  execute  operational  interdiction. 

With  regard  to  the  questions  generated  by  General  Starry's 
operational  concept  criteria  in  Chapter  1,  US  Army  and  Air  Force 
doctrine  for  interdiction  do  address  enemy  follow-on  forces  and  have 
recognized  them  as  a  particularly  lucrative  target  for  many  years.  More 
often  described  as  targets  for  nuclear  weapons  because  of  their  distance 
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'from  the  close  battle,  and  relative  lack  of  other  interdiction  means, 
follow-on  forces  do  not  represent  a  •new"  problem  for  the  US  military. 

Interdiction  was  identified  as  a  critical  operation  by  the  Army 
as  early  as  1954  and  as  a  major  mission  by  the  Air  Force  since  1964,  and 
remains  so  today.  In  fact,  Army  doctrine  from  the  1950"s  and  early 
1960's  uses  terminology  and  describes  interdiction  operations  in  ways 
that  are  much  more  compatible  to  current  joint  doctrine  than  current 
Army  doctrine  is.  The  current  definition  of  interdiction  is  nearly 
verbatim  to  the  1954  definition  used  in  FM  100-5.  The  1962  FM  100-5 
described  the  importance  of  all  echelons  of  command  planning  for 
interdiction,  with  the  higher  echelons  integrating  the  efforts  and 
expanding  the  effects  of  subordinate  elements,  which  is  very  similar  to 
the  actions  desired  in  proposed  joint  doctrine. 

This  thesis  did  not  examine  interdiction  technology,  so  it  can 
not  offer  or  support  a  conclusion  based  on  evidence.  However,  it  would 
appear  that  none  of  the  Service  and  proposed  joint  doctrine  is  dependent 
on  a  particular  weapon  system  or  technology.  Therefore,  "new" 
technology  does  not  appear  to  justify  creating  "new"  doctrine.  The 
thesis  did  not  explore  whether  the  FOFA  operational  concept  had  been 
tested,  approved,  and  accepted. 

Then  why  were  NATO  and  the  Joint  Staff  so  concerned  with 
creating  a  FOFA  concept  and  generating  interdiction  doctrine  for  the 
operational  level  of  war?  The  most  likely  answer  centers  on 
Sov i et/Warsaw  Pact  perceptions.  As  mentioned  in  Chapter  1,  treaty 
commitments  have  significantly  affected  the  status  quo  in  Europe.  In  an 
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attempt  to  redress  a  perceived  -force  and  capability  imbalance,  FOFA  was 
used  to  generate  new  interest  in  conventional  interdiction  by  the 
Alliance  and  demonstrate  awareness  o-f  an  exploitable  operational 
weakness  to  the  Soviets/Warsaw  Pact.  The  US  will  benefit  -from  the 
effort  by  acquiring  cogent  interdiction  doctrine  for  the  operational 
level  of  war,  when  and  if  the  proposed  joint  doctrine  is  formally 
approved. 

The  FOFA  concept  and  JCS  Test  Pub  3-03.1  go  beyond  a  mere 
rewrite  or  formalization  of  interdiction  doctrine,  however.  JCS  Pub 
3-03  <ID)  and  the  various  Army  and  Air  Force  manuals  describe 
interdiction  as  a  separate  campaign  working  in  consonance  with  other 
theater  campaigns,  but  planned  and  executed  independently.  The  FOFA 
concept  and  doctrine  seek  to  provide  theater  and  ground  component 
commanders  with  the  ability  to  employ  interdiction  assets  against 
recently  identified  high  value  targets  in  near  real  time,  which  is 
largely  precluded  by  standard  interdiction  doctrine.  This  ability  would 
afford  operational-level  commanders  wi th  greatly  increased  flexibility 
and  responsiveness,  a  condition  which  exists  in  Sov i et/Uarsaw  Pact 
doctrine,  but  is  lacking  in  US/NATO  organizations.  1. 
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Recommendat i ons 


The  Department  o-f  Defense  needs  to  establish  and  en-force  a 
standard  terminology  -for  all  operations.  Lieutenant  General  John  H. 
Cushman  said  that  'we  have  become  prisoners  o-f  our  own  terminology.'  2 
The  'chains'  that  bind  us  can  be  removed  with  a  little  effort  by 
primarily  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

First,  the  Air  Force  needs  to  comply  with  its  own  policy  of 
'continuously  refintingl  aerospace  doctrine  to  make  it  relevant  to 
present  operations  and  viable  'for  future  contingencies*  and  update  its 
doctrine  to  reflect  the  modern  structure  of  warfare.  3  Doubts  as  to  the 
utility  of  an  operational  level  of  warfare  and  reluctance  to  incorporate 
it  into  official  Air  Force  doctrine  were  acceptable  in  1984.  4  Now  that 
it  is  officially  sanctioned  by  DQD,  the  Air  Force  must  update  all  of  its 
doctrine  to  reflect  the  change. 

Once  the  Air  Force  has  adopted  the  modern  structure  of  warfare, 
the  next  step  is  for  it  to  modify  its  approach  to  Air  Interdiction  in 
support  of  joint  interdiction.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  major  Air  Force 
mission  of  Air  Interdiction,  three  subsets  should  be  established: 
Strategic  Air  Interdiction,  Operational  Air  Interdiction,  and  Tactical 
Air  Interdiction.  This  provides  more  than  a  terminology  fix.  These 
labels  are  not  only  easily  identified  with  the  levels  of  warfare;  they 
define  what  levels  of  coordination  are  required  to  plan  and  execute  the 
operations.  Strategic  interdiction  would  require  coordination  with  the 
National  Command  Authori ties,  operational  interdiction  wi th  the  theater 
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and  other  component  commanders,  and  tactical  interdiction  with  supported 
tactical  commanders.  This  is  not  an  original  thought.  5  However,  there 
is  no  longer  time  -for  debate;  the  Air  Force  must  act  now,  in  order  to 
avoid  -further  confusion. 

The  Arm/  must  also  make  changes  to  compl/  with  current  DOD 
terminology.  The  Army  should  continue  to  describe  the  close,  deep,  and 
rear  operations  of  the  modern  battlefield.  However,  when  describing  how 
to  perform  deep  operations  at  the  operational  level,  it  should  use  the 
term  'interdiction*  or  phrase  'operational  interdiction*  instead  of 
'operational  fires.*  Operational  fires,  especially  the  definition 
proposed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Carlos  Langston,  USA,  describe  the  same 
operations  that  comprise  interdiction,  but  the  phrase  does  not  conform 
with  other  doctrine.  6  The  Army  should  adopt  categories  of  fires 
similar  to  those  recommended  for  Air  Interdiction.  Then  there  would  be 
strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  fires  in  parallel  to  the  three 
categories  of  Air  Interdiction.  Regardless  of  whether  these 
recommendations  are  adopted,  the  Army  must  modify  FM  4-20  to  reflect  Air 
Interdict  ion  versus  interdiction  as  a  means  to  provide  operational 
fires. 

The  Joint  Staff  also  needs  to  modify  some  terminology.  In 
keeping  with  the  recommended  changes  to  Service  doctrine,  joint  doctrine 
should  also  recognize  three  categories  of  interdiction  operations  — 
strategic,  operational,  and  tactical.  JCS  Pub  3-03  would  then  be 
'Doctrine  for  Joint  Operational  Interdiction*.  In  keeping  with  this 
change  and  in  order  to  reflect  the  true  goal  of  FOFA  —  to  provide 
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operational  level  commanders  with  more  responsive  means  to  conduct 
interdiction  —  JCS  Pub  3-03.1  would  become  'Doctrine  -for  Joint 
Immediate  Operational  Interdiction'. 

While  recommending  changes  to  terminology,  I  would  be  remiss  it 
I  did  not  point  out  the  potential  tor  contusion  caused  by  the  overuse  ot 
the  term  'campaign*.  Campaign  should  be  the  term  used  to  describe  the 
overall  operational  level  activity  planned  by  a  JTF  commander  or  CINC. 
Subsets  ot  the  overall  campaign,  such  as  interdiction,  should  be  labeled 
'operations*.  This  would  not  only  reduce  contusion  but  also  correspond 
nicely  with  the  level  ot  wartare  that  they  are  aligned  with. 

Getting  away  tram  terminology,  the  Air  Force  should  add  a  little 
'depth*  to  its  doctrine.  Some  authors  praise  the  Air  Force  tor  keeping 
its  doctrine  clean  ot  'puttery.'  7  Others  recognize  the  need  to  provide 
additional  intormation  in  order  to  ensure  a  more  thorough  understanding 
ot  intent.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Price  T.  Bingham,  USAF,  who  described  Air 
Force  interdiction  doctrine  as  being  'shallow  at  best,”  otters  the  best 
advice  on  how  to  improve  interdiction  doctrine.  He  calls  tor  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army  to  better  'explain  how  Air  Interdiction  and  land 
maneuver  should  be  integrated  in  order  to  create  the  powertul  synergies 
that  can  lead  to  theater  success.*  £  This  explanation  should  be  more 
than  a  TTP  or  rewrite  ot  J-SAK,  and  address  enemy  vulnerabilities,  joint 
command  and  control,  and  the  criticality  ot  timing  between  interdiction 
operations  and  ground  maneuver.  Depth  would  also  be  attorded  by 
including  historical  examples  ot  interdiction  operations.  The  Army/s 
use  ot  historical  examples  ot  operations  helps  to  establish  a  trame  ot 
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reference  that  can  be  used  to  clarify  a  concept  or  serve  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  of  current  versus  past  approaches. 

Joint  doctrine  also  needs  to  acquire  more  depth.  While  JCS  Test 
Pub  3-0  is  supposed  to  be  the  capstone  doctrine  for  joint  operations,  it 
virtually  ignores  operations!  It  needs  to  provide  a  framework  for  joint 
operations,  to  include  interdiction.  It  does  not  need  to  be  the  joint 
equivalent  of  FM  100-5  or  AFM  1-1.  FM  100-6  (CD)  uses  a  much  better 
format  for  a  manual  about  operations,  and  includes  historical  examples 
of  the  various  operations  discussed. 

All  joint  and  Service  doctrine  for  interdiction  should  be 
revised  to  reflect  the  importance  of  synchronization  of  interdiction 
operations  on  the  battlefield.  Since  all  component  commanders  of  a 
joint  force  have  interdiction  resources,  unity  of  effort  and  focus  is 
critical.  Synchronization  of  interdiction  efforts  and  synchronizat ion 
of  interdiction  with  other  campaigns  is  vital  in  order  to  avoid 
fragmented,  duplicated,  and  conflicting  efforts. 

In  order  to  synchronize  interdiction  efforts  into  a  viable 
theater  interdiction  operation,  centralized  command  and  control  is 
advisable.  Since  the  majority  of  interdiction  assets  in  a  theater 
belong  to  the  air  component,  the  JFACC  is  probably  the  best  individual 
for  the  job.  Ground  component  commanders  should  not  be  alarmed  by  this 
recommendation.  Remember  that  all  interdiction  will  now  be  integrated 
into  the  overall  theater  campaign  plan;  control  over  a  relatively  small 
number  of  assets  is  being  exchanged  for  effective  interdiction  in 
consonance  with  the  ground  operation. 
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Finally,  additional  research  related  to  operational  interdiction 
should  be  conducted.  Areas  which  need  to  be  addressed  include:  the 
history  of  operational  interdiction  and  lessons  learned,  analysis  of 
command  and  control  for  operational  interdiction,  and  world-wide  target 
anal ysi s. 
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APPENDIX  ONE 
FOFA  ARGUMENTS 


In  the  wake  of  NATO's  work  on  the  FOFA  concept,  numerous 
articles  have  been  written  concerning  its  value.  The  -following  ars  a 
representative  sample  o-f  such  articles  presented  in  chronological  order 
based  on  when  they  were  written. 

Major  Hamblin,  USAF,  wrote  about  a  "better  way  to  win  a  war  in 
Europe"  in  the  September-October  1980  issue  o-f  the  Air  University 
Review.  He  discussed  Sov i et/Uarsaw  Pact  o-f-fensive  doctrine  and  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  o-f  echeloment.  He  argued  that  echelonment 
should  not  be  con-fused  with  reserves  and  that  in  order  -for  the  NATO 
de-fense  to  be  success-ful  it  must  de-feat  the  -first  echelon  in  the  close 
battle  and  the  second  echelon  before  it  ever  gets  to  the  close  battle. 

He  concluded  that  for  NATO  to  win,  it  must  fight  on  the  "plains  between 
Magedeburg  and  Berlin  [vice!  Hanover  and  Aachen."  i 

Mark  Stewart,  a  columnist  for  the  Armed  Forces  Journal 
Internat i onal  (AFJI),  wrote  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  FOFA  in 
the  September  1982  issue  of  AFJI.  In  i t  he  expressed  concern  that  FOFA 
is  overly  dependent  on  "revolutionary"  technology  which  is  not  yet 
available.  He  argued  that  FOFA  is  just  another  "doctrinal  response 
avoiding  the  need  for  a  large  conventional  force."  Finally,  he 
discussed  the  difficulty  in  targeting  enemy  second  echelon  forces  and 
concluded  that  "it  is  difficult  to  envision  a  weapons  concept  that  could 
not  be  employed  more  efficiently  against  forward  echelons  than  against 
rear  echelons."  g 
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General  Franz-Joseph  Schulze,  GA,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
published  in  the  December  1982  AFJI,  cautioned  against  the  flv^ing 
•strike  deep*  or  FOFA  was  a  new  NATO  strategy.  He  pointed  out  that 
disrupting  the  second  echelon  formations  of  attacking  Warsaw  Pact  armies 
was  an  integral  part  of  NATOs  flexible  response  since  MC  14/3  was 
drafted.  He  cautioned  that  semantics  could  lead  to  trouble, 
particularly  if  the  FOFA  concept  was  interpreted  as  a  new  offensive 
oriented  approach  instead  of  a  refinement  of  extant  doctrine.  3 

Colonel  Dupuy,  USA  <Ret),  argued  vehemently  against  a  FOFA 
concept  in  an  article  in  the  January  1983  AFJI.  He  asserted  that  FOFA 
is  "seriously  oversimpl istic,  and  igonores  some  grim  aspects  of 
reality.*  He  argued  that  the  basic  assumption  of  FOFA  is  that  the 
Soviets  and  Warsaw  Pact  are  "a  bit  stupid*  and  will  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  doctrines  that  FOFA  seeks  to  exploit.  COL  Dupuy  warned  that  tha 
Soviets  should  not  be  taken  lightly,  and  that  FOFA  could  result  in  a 
"self-delusion  that  would  make  a  Warsaw  Pact  victory  even  more  likely 
than  it  is  now . *  4 

General  Rogers,  USA,  wrote  in  the  February/March  1983  NATQ/ s 
Sixteen  Nations  about  the  Warsaw  Pact  doctrine  of  commiting  forces  in 
successive  waves,  attempting  to  maintain  a  constant  pressure  on  the 
defender  and  mass  sufficient  forces  for  a  breakthrough.  He  asserted 
that  the  objective  of  FOFA  is  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  influence  of 
follow-on  forces  in  the  battle  at  the  FEBA.  He  allowed  that  intensive 
intelligence  efforts  are  required  to  make  FOFA  work,  but  indicated  that 
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NATO  already  has  the  minimum  resources  necessary  to  make  FOFA  work. 
Likewise,  attack  capabilities  were  also  available.  He  concluded  that  the 
FOFA  concept  was  consistent  with  the  strategy  of  Flexible  Respnse  and 
enhanced  Forward  De-fense.  He  stated  that  by  combining  the  capability  to 
blunt  the  leading  echelon  with  an  ability  to  delay,  disrupt  and 
ultimately  prevent  the  advance  o-f  -follow-on  echelons,  NATO  better 
deterred  a  Uarsaw  Pact  attack.  5 

In  September  1983,  AFJI  ran  an  interesting  series  o-f  articles 
concerning  the  “Second-Echelon  Attack.*  Mark  Stewart  and  Joseph  Forbes 
sparred  with  each  other  over  the  relative  priority  o-f  a  FOFA-like 
concept.  Forbes  argued  that  such  a  concept  is  a  practical  application 
o-f  the  principle  o-f  mass,  “tilf  a  commander  is  engaging  the  enemy  while 
the  enemy's  re i n-forcements  are  on  the  way,  and  he  can  disrupt  the 
combining  and  concentration  of  the  enemy  by  alloting  a  traction  o-f  his 
own  -force  to  that  mission,  why  wouldn't  he  be  wise  to  do  so?”  Stewart 
countered  that  we  have  long  planned  to  use  tactical  air  in  an 
interdiction  role  and  that  his  basic  concern  was  self-delusion  over  how 
effective  new  technology  used  against  second  echelons  will  be.  6 

In  the  November  1983  issue  of  AFJI,  Dr.  Tim  Alexander  Meyers 
related  the  successful  Israeli  defense  of  the  Golan  to  the  Forward 
Defense  strategy  of  NATO.  He  discussed  the  essential  elements  of 
Forward  Defense  and  avowed  that  the  “nature  of  the  Soviet  offensive 
requires  NATO's  success  with  the  concurrent  echelon 
battle. .  .[successful  FEBA  defense  protects  the  means  to  attack  the 
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■follow-on  forces  in  enemy  territory,  while  striking  deep  will  keep 
manageable  force  ratios  at  the  FEBA.*  7 

In  the  same  issue  of  AFJI ,  Jeffrey  Record  observed  that  FOFA 
"does  not  address,  much  less  resolve,  the  principal  deficiencies  in 
NATO's  present  conventional  force  posture .. .and  begs  the  question  of 
foward  defense's  vulnerability  to  collapse  at  the  hands"  of  first  ehelon 
forces.  Uith  regard  to  the  implementation/execution  of  FOFA,  Record 
noted  that  it  had  "jarring  implications  for  the  traditional  roles  and 
missions  of  the  US  Army  and  Air  Force."  He  concluded  that  even  with 
problems,  FOFA  is  good  because  it  represents  "an  attempt  to  breathe  life 
into  a  doctrine  of  flexible  response  whose  actual  flexibility  under  fire 
long  ceased  to  be  apparent."  8 

In  the  November/December  1984  issue  of  NATO's  Sixteen  Nations. 
Frederick  Bonnart  reviewed  General  Roger's  FOFA  concept  and  concluded 
that  there  is  nothing  "revolutionary"  about  it  and  that  the  "concept  of 
cutting  off  your  adversary  from  his  reserves  and  defeating  him  in  detail 
is  as  old  as  warfare  itself."  9 

General  Rogers,  writing  in  the  December  1984  issue  of  the  NATO 
Rev i ew  and  reprinted  in  the  Summer  1985  edition  of  Par ameters.  provided 
insight  into  why  he  began  to  push  for  the  FOFA  concept  and  tried  to 
debunk  various  myths  about  FOFA.  FOFA  was  developed  to  reduce  "to  a 
manageable  ratio  with  conventional  weapons  the  number  of  enemy  forces 
arriving  at  ourt  General  Defense  Position."  Enhanced  air  interdiction 
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capabilities  were  seen  as  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

The  name  ”pollow-on  Faces  Attack"  was  adopted  because  it  best  described 
the  target  and  action  involved.  .10, 

In  the  Summer  1987  issue  of  A i mower  Journal  .  General  Charles  L. 
Donnelly,  Jr.,  USAF  <Ret)  discussed  his  views  on  theater  level  air 
power.  As  the  former  CINC  of  US  Air  Forces  Europe  <USAFE)  and  commander 
of  Allied  Air  Forces  Central  Europe  <CQMAAFCE>,  he  was  more  than 
qualified  to  offer  opinions.  He  discussed  the  importance  of  centralized 
control  and  decentralized  execution  of  air  power,  and  provided  insight 
into  the  organization  of  USAFE  and  AAFCE.  With  regard  to  FOFA,  he 
argued  that  the  FOFA  concept  was  simple  and  should  not  cause  alarm  in 
the  Air  Force.  He  stated  that  "FOFA  is  the  epitome  of  a  concept  at  the 
operational  level.  It  is  a  new  term,  but  the  concept  is  not  new... FOFA 
is  and  has  been  largely  accomodated  by  the  air-interdiction 
mission.”  11 
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APPENDIX  TWO 
GLOSSARY 


Air  Interdiction.  Air  operations  conducted  to  destroy,  neutralize,  or 


delay  the  enemy's  military  potential  before  it  can  be  brought  to  bear 
effect i vel y  against  friendly  forces  at  such  distance  from  friendly 
forces  that  detailed  integration  of  each  air  mission  with  the  fire  and 
movement  of  friendly  forces  is  not  required.  <JCS  Pub  1-02) 


Battlefield  Air  Interdiction.  Air  action  against  hostile  surface 
targets  which  are  in  a  position  to  directly  affect  friendly  forces  and 
which  requires  joint  planning  and  coordination.  While  BAI  requires 
coordination  in  joint  planning,  continuous  coordination  may  not  be 
required  during  the  execution  stage.  <FM  101-5-1) 


Campaigns.  A  sequence  of  rel ated  mi  1 i tary  operatons  designed  to  achieve 
strategic  or  operational  objectives  within  a  given  time  and  space.  (JCS 
Test  Pub  3-0) 


Center  of  Gravity.  The  characteristic,  capability,  or  locality  from 
which  a  military  force  derives  its  freedom  of  action,  physical  strength, 
or  will  to  fight.  It  exists  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical 
levels  of  war.  <JCS  Test  Pub  3-0) 


QlP?f  Air  gyppgrt.  Ai 
proximity  to  friendly 
each  air  mission  with 


r  action  against  hostile 
forces  and  that  requires 
the  fire  and  movement  of 


targets  that  are  in  close 
detailed  integration  of 
those  forces.  <FM 


101-5-1) 
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Deep  Battle.  All  actions  which  support  the  -friendly  scheme  of  maneuver 
and  which  deny  to  the  enemy  commander  the  ability  to  employ  his  forces 
not  yet  engaged  at  the  time,  place,  or  in  the  strength  of  his  choice. 

<FM  101-5-1) 

Doctrine .  Fundamental  principles  by  which  the  military  forces  or 
elements  thereof  guide  their  actions  in  support  of  national  objectives. 
It  is  authoritative  but  requires  judgment  in  application.  (JCS  Pub  1-02) 

Fire  Support  Coordination  Line.  A  line  established  by  the  appropriate 
ground  commander  to  ensure  coordination  of  fire  not  under  his  control 
but  which  may  affect  current  tactical  operations.  The  FSCL  is  used  to 
coordinate  fires  of  air,  ground,  or  sea  weapons  systems  using  any  type 
of  ammunition  against  surface  targets.  The  FSCL  should  follow  well 
defined  terrain  features.  The  establishment  of  the  FSCL  must  be 
coordinated  wi th  appropriate  tactical  air  commander  and  other  supporting 
elements.  Supporting  elements  may  attack  targets  forward  of  the  FSCL, 
without  prior  coordination  with  the  ground  force  commander,  provided  the 
attack  will  not  produce  adverse  surface  effects  on,  or  to  the  rear  of, 
the  line.  Attacks  against  surface  targets  behind  this  line  must  be 
coordinated  with  the  appropriate  ground  force  commander.  (FM  101-5-1) 


Follow-on  Forces.  Follow-on  -forces  are  enemy  ground  -forces  not  yet 
engaged  in  the  battle,  the  logistics  and  other  support  -forces  sustaining 
them,  the  command  and  control  commun i cat i ons  centers  used  to  direct 
their  movement  and  deployment,  and  locations  through  which  these  forces 
move  and  from  which  they  are  supported.  <JCS  Test  Pub  3-03.1) 


Interdiction.  An  action  to  divert,  disrupt,  delay  or  destroy  the 
enemy's  surface  military  potential  before  it  can  be  used  effectively 
against  friendly  forces.  <JCS  Pub  1-02) 

Joint  Doctrine.  Fundamental  principles  that  guide  the  employment  of 
forces  of  two  or  more  Services  in  coordinated  action  toward  a  common 
objective.  It  will  be  promulgated  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  (JCS 
Pub  1-02) 


Multi-Service  Doctrine.  Fundamental  principles  that  guide  the 
employment  of  forces  of  two  or  more  Services  of  the  same  nation  in 
coordinated  action  toward  a  common  objective.  It  is  ratified  by  two  or 
more  Services,  and  is  normally  promulgated  in  mult-Service  publications 
that  identify  the  participating  Services,  e.g.,  Army-Navy  doctrine, 
Army-Air  Force  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures.  <JCS  Pub  1-01) 

Offensive  Air  Support.  That  part  of  tactical  air  support  of  land 
operations  that  consists  of  tactical  air  reconnaissance,  battlefield  air 
interdiction,  and  close  air  support,  which  are  conducted  in  direct 
support  of  land  operations.  <FM  101-3-1) 
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Operational  Level  of  Mar.  The  level  of  war  at  which  campaigns  and  major 
operations  are  planned,  conducted,  and  sustained  to  accomplish  strategic 
objectives  within  theaters  or  areas  of  operations.  Activivites  at  this 
level  link  tactics  and  strategy  by  establishing  operational  objectives 
needed  to  accomplish  the  strategic  objectives,  sequencing  events  to 
achieve  the  operational  objectives,  initiating  actions,  and  applying 
resources  to  bring  about  and  sustain  these  events.  These  activities 
imply  a  broader  dimension  of  time  or  space  than  do  tactics;  they  ensure 
the  logistic  and  administrative  support  of  tactical  forces,  and  provide 
the  means  by  which  tactical  successes  are  exploited  to  achieve  strategic 
objectives.  (JCS  Pub  1-02) 

Tactical  Level  of  Ular.  The  level  of  war  at  which  battles  and 
engagements  are  planned  and  executed  to  accomplish  military  objectives 
assigned  to  tactical  units  or  task  forces.  Activities  at  this  level 
focus  on  the  ordered  arrangement  and  maneuver  of  combat  elements  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  enemy  to  achieve  combat  objectives. 
<JCS  Puo  1-02) 

Tact i cs.  1.  The  employment  of  units  in  combat.  2.  The  ordered 
arrangement  and  maneuver  of  units  in  relation  to  each  other  and/or  to 
the  enemy  in  order  to  utilize  their  full  potentialities.  <JCS  Pub  1-02) 

Tactics.  Techniques  and  Procedures.  The  actions  and  methods  which 
implement  doctrine  and  describe  how  forces  will  be  employed  in 
operations.  <JCS  Pub  1-02) 
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Joint  Tactics.  Techniques  and  Procedures.  The  actions  and  methods  which 
implement  joint  doctrine  and  describe  how  -forces  will  be-  employed  in 
joint  operations.  They  will  be  promulgated  by  the  Joint  Chie-fs  of 
Staff.  Also  called  JTTP.  <JCS  Pub  1-02) 

Strategic  Level  of  Uar .  The  level  of  war  at  which  a  nation  or  group  of 
nations  determines  national  or  alliance  security  objectives  and  develops 
and  uses  national  resources  to  accomplish  those  objectives.  Activities 
at  this  level  establish  national  and  alliance  military  objectives; 
sequence  initiatives;  define  limits  and  assess  risks  for  the  use  of 
military  and  other  instruments  of  power;  develop  global  or  theater  war 
plans  to  achieve  those  objectives;  and  provide  armed  forces  and  other 
capablities  in  accordance  with  the  strategic  plan.  (JCS  Pub  1-02) 
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